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Gorgeous banners wave above them, 
Flash like flame their gleaming arms! 


Whirls along with crashing tread : 
Flash the flaming tongues of muskets— 

Peals the cannon’s angry roar,-- 
And the she!!’s loud diapason 

Swells the awful din of war! 


Besom-like, sweeps on the tempest, 
Iron drops of murderous rain, 

Thunderous fall the bolts of Wattle 
Crimson rivers cross the plain: 

Islands rise where fall the bravest, 
Islands formed of steeds and men; 

From the earth they sprang to being— 
To the earth are trod again. 


[ron hoofs are on men’s bosoms— 
‘learts are crushed by cannon wheels: 
Still the drum-beat gaily soundeth— 
Still the cheering bugl 
Ranks, like chaff, are swept from being 
In the winnowing whirl of fire; 
Still the trumpet merrily clangeth— 
Still the flags are mounting higher ! 


peals. 


Back—far back, behind those armies, 
M.ve with feeble steps and slow ; 
Ranks of pale and faded maidens, 


Tell to the little child? 
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| The Doings of Congress—the Mexican war—more troops— 
| 


before noticed, and which are to be-di-cussed this week, 
|while in the House some half dozen different sets of 
propositions are waiting their turn. Meanwhile, Gen. 
Cass,as Chairman of the Military Commiitee of the 
| Senate, has introduced a bili providing immediately 
| 10.000 men, and anticipating the raising of 20,000 
more for the purpose of continuing warlike operations 
against Mexico. Upon this bill there took place on 
| Thursday last an interesting debate, of which we copy 
ithe most important portion: 


General Cass said, that to attempt to prevent the Ame- 
rican people from taking possesion of Mexico, if they de- 
manded it, would be as futile as to undertake to stop the 


' rushing of the cataract of Niagara. I myself, said he, should | 
think it a very unfortunate thing to extinguish the inde- | 


|} pendence of that country, and annex it to our own; but 
| the more the war is prolonged—the longer it is suffered 
| to go on—the greater will be the danger of such an oc- 
jeurrence. What, then, is the issue? The administration 
| say they do not intend to conquer all of Mexico. That 
| project is disavowed ; and the only thing that remains is 
to keep possession of what we have, and extend our ope- 
xtions as the position of the enemy may render necessary, 
and as our means may enable us. 

Mr CALHoun was not prepared to vote for the raising 
ten additional regiments; he was of opinion that the 
| course pursued by the President would end in the destrue- 


should destroy the Mexiean government, and with whom 


could we make peace? We could not set up a govern- 


the war went on, either to hold Mexico as a province or 
incorporate her into the Union, both of which were im- 
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to have at- 
tachedarnachy as a fatal necessity; in reflecting that 


peace would be after all but a return to the past, aggra- 
vated by new causes of disorder and internal misery, he 
could not but fear an evacuation as much as a conquest. 

“ Indeed to evacuate Mexico would only be to deliver her 
anew to herself; peace would only plunge her once more 
and with greater violence than ever, into civil war. The 
elements which compose her population devote her eter- 
nally to intestine dissensions and oligarchic tyranny, the 
worst of all, as it combines the vices of despotism and the 
dangers of licence. A country in such a career must, 
sooner or later perish, and every effort to avert thiscan but 
uselessly prolong its final agony. Thus the gentleman of 
whom we are speaking, acknowledged that he had adopted, 
with a large number of his fellow-citizens, as the sole and 
last anchor of safety, the iden of a definite and complete 
annexation to the American Union. 

“This idea, according to our informant, has numerous 
adherents in Mexico as wellas in Washington. In this 
connection he furnished us with some valuable information 
as to the disposition and viewsof the White House. He 
saw the most eminent men of the American administra- 


| tion, and pointed out to them the path which could in a 
| few days lead to peace. 





Ile became convinced that if the 


in- | On this head Mr. Calhoun argued with great force. The | ‘lesire of settling the question by treaty was ever sincere 


with those who direct the destinies of the United States, 


| was to adopt a deiensive line, and holding the territory that hour had passed to be succeded by vaster projects 


He admonished his friends of the administration that 
there might be some contingencies to come, which they 
| aia not see—something in the vigorous central prosecu- 
tion of this war, from year to year, which would seal tha 
death warrant of our beloved institutions; and yet the 
party appeared to be reversing the order of their doe- 
trines; they were opposed to the National Debt: and the 
prosecution of this wer was hourly adding tothe Nation- 
fal Debt. The expenses of this campaign would be found 
equat to the expenses of the Revolution. 
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They were op- 
posed to an increase of the patronage of the Executive 
| Government, yet what could so rapidly increase it as the 





| policy now pursued? They were in favor of a pure me- | 
| tallie currency, yet did we not all know that our treasury | 


notes and paper stock were becoming more and more the 
staple of our country? They were in favor of free trade, 
yet the war thus sought to be prosecuted has already ren- 
| dered it impossible tomake any progress in free trade for | 
many Years to come. 


By adopting a defensive line they 
might not bring peace this year, or for many years, but 
we should certainly disentangle ourselves. 


After Mr. Cacnoun had concluded, his resolutions were | me from the extremities of the world. 


: aati laid aside, and Gen, Cass’s bill taken up. 
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Soul! look forth where shines the Future, 
Lo! where march, in radiant lines, 


state we must continue until peace puts an end to it. 
That war has its theatre two thousand miles from this ca- 
pitol. and the intercourse between the government and 
| the army consumes some two or three months time. Well, 


citizens previous to the commencement of the war. 
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After some debate, the question was taken on this reso- 
| lution, when it was lost by 137 to 41, a pretty clear indi- 
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Shines the Plough in silken pride— 
Waves aloft the flashing Anvii— 


Fluats the pond’rous Sledge beside. 


Stalwart men, with limbs of iron, 


large as our own, surrounded by ten millions of enemies, 
jand subjected to all the perils to which their precarious 
| situation exposes them, without taking the pre@aution to 

sustatn them by additional reinforcement ? We want to 
| replace the exhausted strength of the army, to enable it 
| to hold possession of its conquests, and by that possession 


| poned, Mr. Houston of Del. introduced joint resolutions 
|of thanks to Gen. Tavtor, his officers and men. Mr. | 
| Henty moved to amend by adding, “while engaged as’ 
‘they were, defending the rights and honor of the country.’ 


ot cor E ¢ | Mr. AsuMuwn moved an amendment, adding thereto—‘in , 
ec 7 ing Hass _ compel Mexico to put an end to the war. . ons ae ca af 
“ = ae eee M, ; M . I nae A to the w ee hag . |a@war unnecessarily and unconstitutionally begun by the 
en with lips and eyes of gladness, Sir CALHoUN,— According to my apprehension, there is | <3, a ate ad Be” 
Mornin Valiant souls and hearts of love: | no greater calamity can befa! this country than the sub- | President of the U nited States. Mr. Asumv ee amend- 
r ashing Te vena S a : | jugation of Mexico, and the extinguishment of her natiqu- | ment was adopted by 85 to 81, which is an indication of | 
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Rings o’er earth their loud hosanna— 
Soar to Heaven those banners fair ; 

Hark! the eternal concave echoes— 
Labor! labor! work is prayer! 

‘Yer earth’s plains sweep on those armies! 
Mountains fal! beneath their biows ; 

Lo! they choke the red voleanoes— 


| ality, and the transfer of all her territory to us. Sir, from 
,| the beginning I had great furbodings about this war, and 


| my forbodings among vther’s related to this very thing— | 


the absortion of Mexico: and I reiterate, sir, that we are 
very near the end of our political career. 
| Mr. Hace.--I believe that the war was commenced in 
falsehood, and prosecuted in injustice; and that the in- 
stitutions of the United States arein more danger at this 


| the feeling of the House in another direction. 

| From Mexico, the report is that the Congress at Que- 

|retaro are definitely resolved to make peace, and that if 
Mr. Trist’s authority as commissioner, had remained in | 
force a few days longer,a treaty might have been con- | 

| eluded. | 

| While the organs of the government are thus denying 











and ambitions which no one yet dares to avow, but which 
are the secret thought of the chiefs of the cabinet. It is 
| no longer New Mexico and California, that they de- 
sire ; their project is the complete annexation and absorp- 
tion of the Mexican Republic.” 

Of this policy, adds the Courrier, the most decided 
| partizans are President Polk and Secretary Walker. 
How far it will be adopted by the country, remains 
tobe seen. Atanyrate it may be questioned whether 
the institutions of the United States are not in as much 
danger from the consequences of the war as those of 
Mexico. 
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| Translated for the Harbinger. 
| : FROM THE FRENCH OF HENNEQUIN. 
The Great Menand Hamanity, 

A DIALOGUE, 


Humanity, (half naked, with dishevelled hair.) De- 
cidedly, the earth is becoming uninhabitable, the Crea- 
tor in placing me here had no other object in view than 
my punishment. Iam weak and naked. How can I 
resist the inclemency of the seasons, how can I defend 
myself against the ferocious beasts which come towards 
For a moment 
I believed myself in a paradise, all the creatures were 


; iwe = | r ; . , 
In the House on Monday, Mr. Hunson offered a resolu- | inoffensive i ever docile ‘here plant offered uaa 
. | fruits which Were produced without cultivation. 


Now. 
those first resources are exhausted; I can find only 
poisonous berries upon the branches of the trees. 
Hastening from the equator and the poles, the lion, the 
bear and the tiger thirstfor my blood. They are arm- 
ed and clothed by Providence. As for me, destined 
without doubt to serve them as food, I have no fur nor 
sharp claws ; I know not how to construct for myself 
either aden ora nest. With great difficulty have I 
uprooted a young tree and made for myself this club; 
but it will not defend me from either cold or hunger. 
What crime then,can I have committed in another 
world, to be condemned to so much misery in this 
one ! 

Providence.—I have not condemned you to eternal 
sufferings ; your courage can shorten their duration ; 
Jhave scattered around you the elements of a mag- 
nificent harmony. I thought you had intelligénee and 


‘ strength enough to take possession of them, to unite 


them. You ought to complete my work and doubly 
enjoy a happiness to which you would have contribu- 
ted. .But, since you are too indolent and too weak to 
conquer the animals, to clear the earth and build pala- 
ces for yourself, I will have pity upon your inertia. 
Men of genius, men born in a superior sphere, shall 
come to facilitate your mission. More enlightened 
than you, they will teach you how the forces of nature 


| are to be disciplined ; and, if you are docile to their in- 


structions, you will quickly make the conquest of your 
globe. 

Humanity.—-Be blessed, Lord! and forgive my un- 
just complaints. With what gratitude thy envoys will 


Providence.—Y ou will know then how to distin- 
guish them from other mortals? 

Humanity —Assuredly, enlightened by thee, their 
words will be chosen, even eloquent, I shall recognize 
them by the justness of their thoughts, and by the 


:! charm of their discourse. 


Providence.—Take good care not to be mistaken. 
My envoys will not be fine speakers, but thinkers, and 
as to the justness of their ideas, it will not strike all at 
first. To express elegantly an idea, the justness of 
which is already recognized, is the part of talent. As 
to the man of genius, caring little for the form, he says 
that which he perceives isnotan adinitted fact, it isan un- 
published, original fact, differing from the common opin- 
ion, which is opposed to it, and which will not fail to 
run counter to it at first sight. The man of talent 


| moment of annihilation, than those of Mexico : and Ihave | 
Lo! they grapple Iceland snows! | sympathy with those gentlemen who tell us that this mea- | all thought of subjugating the whole of Mexico, we find t 
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10 0 Shrinks in dread the hot Simoon ! country with which Wwe are at war. I want the question the administration is nothing less than the annexation of 
15 00 presented boldly. For one, my mind is made up. Not the Mexico entire. But let us translate from the article it- 
a3 Gleam with golden grain the deserts— first dollar shall the President take, by my yote, for either a ; : : S 
os 4 Shine the swam _ ahh flowrets bricht : regular or volunteer force, until he comes forward and | self; it starts with stating the present wish of Mexico 
‘e Has wid P bes a 2 informs the country how much he does want in order to } “Certainly the movement for peace is with the Mexiean | 
Still march on those glorious armies— secure an honourable peace, and the mode in which he | people much less a plan adopted, than the natural in- 
Wave their flags in radiant light! proposes to effect so desirable a result. j i j 
; GA ates es d Ares -.. |stinet of a ni at bay, w chanics 0 ots 
his Pro Ocean’s storms to them are playthings— Mr H.added that he was of opinion “ that the origin je . . nation ah. DA, SRAM moth a4 “ mon 
ers, she Chained are Eartt 1 Fi 7 d Air: of the war lay in the avowed of the American govern | with this idea the last chances of its political existence. 
; Mu my aa a } ADS FES EA, ment to perpetuate the institution of American slavery. | But when after this first movement, enlightened and far- 
. oo t . ~“s loud-voieed sathon— The vote having finally been taken on proceeding to | seeing minds, come coolly to analyze the state of things, 
a valk abor! labor! work 1s prayer! ‘ : r . . ‘ : : : eee ° 
‘ a” , oe the immediate consideration of the bill,and carried in | they will be ready almost to mistrust the very peace which 
r a" Following close these conquering armies, the affirmative by the casting vote of the President: | they desire, for behind the danger which they would put 
all 9 Dancing on with twinkling feet, Mr. Mancum hoped that the bill might be allowed to | away, they will perceive one greater even, and more terri- 
RTS. White-armed maids and flower-erowned children, | lie over until the great question touching the policy of the | ble,anarchy, and they will question with alarm the alterna- 


Haste those warrior men to greet. 
Hands are clasped in holiest union- 
J v, like incense, soars ahode! 
Hail! Great God! the Industrial Armics! 
Hail the eternal Feast of Love! 


| government in regard to the Mexican war had heen dis- 
j cussed, and the sense of the Senate in relation to them 
| clearly ascertained, For if called upon to act now they 
} must act affirmatively. It will then amount to an attirma- 
| tive of the necessity for sti!l further prosecuting this war, 
} the end of which ne man ean foresee. 


| tive before them. Mexico is in fact in the situation of a 
man who when near drowning, snatches hold of a bush of 
'thorns; when the first impulse of the love of life is 
| succeeded by reflection, he asks himself if the existence 
| he has to expect is worth the trouble of saving himeelf, 


N The bill was accordingly brought up in its order on | and if it is not better to finish all at once, and yield alto- 
By the Seo Side, Monday, and a good deal of debate took place upon it, | wether to the fatal current. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. | full reports of which have not yet reached us. It was] «This alarm for the future was expressed to ue Cay be- 


‘The twilight is sad and cloudy. 
The wind blows wild and free 
And like the wix gs of sca birds 


Flash the white caps of the sea. 


But in the Fisherman’s cottage 


| finally laid over till Wednesday, to allow Mr. Catnovun to 


be heard on his resolr@tions on Tuesday. 
| Mr. Cacuoun, having obtained the floor on tliat day, 
| commenced by stating that the reasons for which he had 
at first opposed the war, governed him now. The war was 


| unnecessary, and might easily have been averted; it was 


fore yesterday, by one of these enlightened men of whom 
| Mexico But just arrived from 


| Queretaro and the capital, and filled with surrow at the 





PoOssesses but too few. 
| misfortunes and the degradation of his country, he exhibit- 
| ed all the phases of the struggle going on witbin him, between 
| the heart and the reason, patriotism and prudence. At 


will classify very skilfully acquired knowledges, the man 
of eenius will increase their circle, and not without a 
fracture. ‘The man of talent will describe poetically 
the known worlds, the man of genius will divine new 
ones. The one,accepting the vulgar opinion, will sing 
the rising and the setting of the sun; the other will 
t the earth turns ; 
the one will count the petals of the tlowers, the other 
will say that they have sexes, that they love, that they 
tre loved. The man of talent will know hew to con- 
struct fine periods on the complete repose of the facul- 
ties during sleep ; the man of genius will prove that du- 
ring sleep, the soul is active, that the senses themselves 
ean act, that the eye can see throngh a closed lid, through 
, a wall, through a space of a hundred leagues. 
He will open to you new horizons, but to do so, he must 


Will you be ready for the 


see that the sun is motionless and t! 


a book 


' extirpate your cataract 


here shines a ruddier light, made by the President without authority. He opposed it | ¢)¢ jdea of abdicating his nationality, of seeing his name operation, and when my envoys shall affirm new, sur- 
: » . 1 : . : . | . "7 i ‘ os 4 . aD , 1 > . , 
And a little face at the window. | also because it was fraught with danger to our free insti- | jot in a foreign one, his Mexican pride could not but re- | prising, unheard of things, will you listen to them with 
Peers out into the night | tutions. When ‘ast session he proposed a mode of ending volt: but in recollection that to the preservation of that deference and allow them to di play their proo! 
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Humaniiy.—Thou seest, Lord} Withut them T should 
be powerless and desided 10 d@ath; 1 will receive 
them with respect and without being diseonceried by 
the most unexpected revelations. 

Christopher Columbus.—Listen to me, Humanity ; | 
enriched by the conceptions of genius, and the move- 
ment of centuries, you have traversed, you possess three 
eontinents : Europe, Asia and Africa. 1 come to bring 
you an idea which will increase your riches 
Humanity.--Have you found any means of explor- 


ing these Uuree worlds more usefully ! | 
Columbus.--By no means. 1 propose to you to seck 


anew one. | 

Humanity. —A new world! go to there! Do you! 
believe that in six thousand years I have not explored 
myearth!? Thataworld has escaped the Ngyptian, | 
Phenician and Carthaginian navigators?) And on which 
side would you seek a new continent? | 

Columbus.--1 would pencwate the western seas. 

Humanity.—But, poor fool, you would reach the ex- | 
tremity of the earth, which is flat, and you would fall 
into the abyss ; besides, the nearer you approach the 
south, the more does the heat increase. If you inclined 
in that direction your sailors would all be suffocated and 
your vessel would take fire. 

Columbus.—There is no region where the heatis ab- 
solutely insupportable. By steering to the west, I should 
not find any abyss, for the earth is a globe. and I should 
necessarily find either a new continent or Asia. 

Humanity —Ah! what funny craziness! the earth | 
a globe. a ball! and you say that itis inhabited every- 
where? Half the human race live then with their heads 
downward? Ha,ha, ha! that idea alone is enough to 
demonstrate your extravagance. 

Columbus.—But Pedro Torrea, my brother-in-law, 
found upon the shore of Porto Santo some pieces of 
earved wood which had been left by the waves, driven 
by a west wind. Off that island and Cape Saint Vin- 
eent have been seen canes of an extraordinary size and 
plants unknown in these regions. 

Humanity —Let me alone. Your idea of looking 
for a new continent is a,crazy one, and what is more, 
impious : it is manifestly contrary to that text of scrip- 
ture, in which it is said that the apostles catechised the 
whole earth; did they ever go into those countries 
which you invent? 

Columbus.—The Sacred Scriptures meant to speak 
of the known earth, of the nations which were civil- 
ized in the time of the apostles. It does not forbid 
the search after new countries. Lend me a single 
ship, that I may go on discovery ; experience only can 
decide at the last appeal. 

Humanity. —A ship ! sacrifice to your dreams a ves- 
eel and her crew, go to then! what you ought to have 
i a prison, for your madness is dangerous. 

Providence (to Humanity) —You have grieved a 
great genius. 

Humanity. —A genius, Columbus? he who says that 
the world is a ball ; that men live with their heads 
downwards, and that he will discover countries larger 
than Europe! 

Providence.—Y es, he was a genius. Look. (Co- 
lumbus is seen making a solemn entry into Barcelona. 
All the city go to meet him ; he marches in the midst 
of Indians who retain the costume of their country. | 
The gold dust and the various products of America are | 
borne before him in precious vases. Ferdinand and | 
Isabella salute him.) 

Humanity —Wel|, 1 was mistaken ; [had forgotten 
that men of genius were to tell me strange, unexpected | 
things ; but the first one who shall come will not find 
me at fault. 

Galileo —Humanity, the stars exercise an enormous 
influence on your planet, and you have the greatest in- 
terest in understanding them well. Nevertheless, you 
have the falsest ideas respecting them. Deceived by | 
your eyes, you believe that the earth is the centre of 
the universe, that it is motionless, and that the sun 
turns around it. Well! that is entirely an error. I, 
passionately fond of mathematics, and who have left 
medicine for them; 1, who first made use of the tele- 
scope, announce to you that, relatively to us, the sun is 
motionless ; it is the earth which turns around the sun. 

Humanity.—O! the madman! the madman! You | 
gay that the sun is motionless, and I see it move. I 
know when it rises and when it sets. You say that 
the earth turns, but we feel very plainly that it does not 
stir. If it turned, what would become of our houses ? 

Galileo.—Y ou think you see the sun move? But it 
isas when in a ‘galley you think you see the other fly 
from you ; as when in a carriage. 

Humanity —Doun't talk to me any more. Your 
idea is absurd, and moreover, sacrilegious. It is said | 
in the Scriptures, that the sun stopped at the command 
of Joshua ; therefore the sun was moving. BeSides, 
do you know this verse: “ ‘Terra autem in wternum 
stat, in @ternum stat, in @ternum stat.” 

Galileo —But in the book of Joshua which you op- 
pose to me, the Holy Ghost, to be understood, must 
needs conform to opinion. Has not the Seripture, in 
more than one passage, accommodated itself to similar 
prejudices? Does it not say, for example, that “ the 
heavens are solid and polished like a brazen mirror?” 
You would not receive this cc mparison literally, and 
yet— 

Humanity.—1 can hold no discussion with madmen. 

Galileo —Y ou said the same thing to Christopher 
Columbus. 

Humanity.—Do not compare yourself to Columbus. 
He was a man of genius; he discovered a world, and 
if envy did oppose him during his career, he gave very 
excellent proofs of his superiority. ‘Toassert that men 
eould discover a new continent, that the earth was 
round, that there are antipodes,—there was nothing in 
all this unreasonable or contrary io Scripture properly 
interpreted ; but you, who make the earth turn round 
the sun, you are nothing but a madman and impious. 
Knee! down. 

Galileo —I am old, and cannot resist you. 

Humanity.—Repeat after me this formula: “I, Ga- 
lileo, in the seventieth year of my age, being a prison- 


er, and on my knees before your Eminence, having be- 








fore my eyes the Holy Scriptures, which I touch with 
my own hands, | abjure, I curse, and I detest the here- 
sy of the movement of the earth.” Very well, rise 
now, you will remain a prisoner, and, to repair the 
scandal you have made, yon will recite each week the 
seven penitential psalms.—But it is long sinee the Lord 
has sent tne any men of genius. 

Providence. —And Galileo? 

Humanity. —Was he a man of genius? 

Providence —Assuredly. Soon his ideas upon the 
movement of the earth will be the basis of science ; 
they wil! be taught to little children, and the persecu- 
tion you have made him undergo will cover you with 
shame. 

Humanity.—I was mistaken again. But it was so 
queer to hear it said that the earth turned round! How- 
ever, we can accustom ourselves to everything Glory 
to Columbus and Galileo! Now, if a man of genius 
comes, even if he should announce to me that the hills 
will dance like goats, and the mountains like rams, ! 


willlisten to hin with deference., What cruel mistakes 


; inventor of the 
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| have made! Ichained Galileo, [ imprisoned Colum- 
bus ; I put a straight jacket on Solomon de Causes, the 
team engine. I blushat myself. Let 
a man of yenius only come, that Tmay wash away all | 
these stains, and that 1 may elevate myself, in my own | 
eves, by the honors I will pay hin. e 

" Charles Pourier.——The attractions are proportional | 
to the destinies. 

Humanity.--What's all this nonsense ? 

Fourier —The series distributes the harmonies. 

Humanity.—-Who cares about that? 

Fourier.—The influence of the boreal crown will | 
be strongly felt over a third of the terrestial hemisphere; | 
it will be visible at Petersburg, Ochobsk, and in all the | 
regions of the sixticth degree. | 

Humanity --Ah! he is crazy. 

Fourier.——The passions, which have been considered | 
inimical to concord, and against which have been writ- | 
ten so many thousands of volumes which will fall into | 
oblivion, the passions, I say, tend only to concord, to. 
that social unity to whic); they have been thought so | 
opposed ; but they ennnot be harmonized except so far 
as they are regularly developed in progressive series or 
seriesof groups. 

Humanity.--What extravagance. and what impiety! 

Fourier. —You received Galileo with those same 
words. 

Humanitu.—Don’t compare yourself to Galileo ; he | 
was aman of genius; he stated the true basis of the 
celestial mechanism, and, if prejudices and superstition 
did take up arms against him, his triumph was only | 
the more complete. ‘To say that the sun is stationary 
relatively to us, that the earth turn around it, that the 
sun appears to us to move only in consequence of an 
optical delusion. There is nothing in all this unreasona- | 
ble or contrary to wisely interpreted Scripture. But} 
you, with your attractions, your series, your little 
cakes, your lemonade, your anti-lions, and especially 
your free loves, your fees, and your bacchantes ; you 
are only acrazy man and a sacrilegious one. Douches! 
a straight jacket! Mon Dieu! what fools there are in) 
the nineteenth century, and how rare are men of ge- | 
nius ! | 

Providence. --You have crucified a greater genius | 
than Columbus and Galileo. Living, he alone could 
assure your happiness, and you have no hope at this | 
day but in the rays which escape from his tomb. 











From the Liberty Herald. 
Association, 


William H. Channing lectured on the evening of the 
17th inst., before the Philadelphia Union of Associa- 
tionists, of which our friend James Kay, Esq., is Presi- 
dent. 

We were present by invitation, and enjoyed the dis- | 
course so much that we cannot resist the impulse to} 
notice it, notwithstanding an oppressive sense of inca- 
pacity to do it justice. 

The speaker, for the purposes of his argument, com- | 
menced with a rapid review of the history of society, | 
touching only those epochal points which conspicuously | 
expose the philosophy of its progress Barbarismm—fev- | 
dalism in the chivalric age—aristocracy, combined of | 
great wealth and noble decent—the period of emergent | 
individualism in the lower orders, resulting in demo-| 
cratic forms of civil government, and near equality of | 
social position, gives high developement and happy ef-} 
fect to the whole physical and mental energy of the 
mass ; and ascending thence by force of the commo 
energy, availing itself of free institutions and conditions, 
and improving arts and sciences, towards the culminat- 
ing point of civilization, at which capital begins to mo- 
nopolize machinery and soil, and turn the engines of 
industrial efficiency, which the labor of the past age 
created, into overpowering competition with the labor 
of the present. Exclusive ownership and unlimited ac- 
quisition of land ; accumulating monopoly of money ; 
mere exchangers absorbing all the profits of labor, at! 
the expense of the producer and constimer ; merchants 
becoming princes; and bankers, banded into brother- 
hood, with an open secret, determining the movements 
of armies, the policy of parties, and the destiny of| 
States. Here all balance is lost and commercial feu- 
dalism reigns. The large farmer, with the vast advan- 
tages of wealth and science, derives larger yield at 
lower cost, and his under-worked neighbor, feeling safer | 
as his steward than as his rival, yields to his fate 
and surrenders his independence. Wealth concentrates | 
and fortifies itself, and pauperism and popular debase- | 
ment continually increase, until the oppressor and the | 
crushed become equally habiwuated,and almost equally | 
indifferent to the ruinous inequality ; and virtual or} 
actual serfdom replaces social and personal indepen- | 
dence: 

he Speaker having delineated these back-ground | 
drawings of the prominent phenomena in the world’s | 
life, threw them into the frame of his own theory and 
drew over them, in glowing contrast, his own ideal of} 
true order it God’s scheme of human existence. 

Affirming that a true socicty is virtually a church ; 
its members holding the actual relation of brethren to 
each other and children of God—branches of the same 
vine, dependently deriving, and mutually imparting and 
receiving, its interfused paternal life ; he imagined a 
Christian congregation, agreeing in theological doe- 
trines, honest and earnest in believing the same creed, 
and uniting cordially in public worship, but consisting 
of individuals whose respective circumstances are va- 
ried by all that distinguishes the rich, refined and luxu- 
rious, from the poor, illiterate, and dependent, 
meet before the same altar every Sabbath ; sing praise 
and mingle prayer to a common Father, and address 
each other by the endearing name of brother. They 
hear and repeat that God is impartial love, that they 
ought to love each other as themselves, that they ought 
to love each other even as Christ loved them, yet, noth- 
ing can conceal the fact, that the favoured portion is in 
the enjoyment of ease, and the refining and elevating 
circumstances of abundant wealth, while the majority 
are needy, suffering, anxious, and often despairing. 
They feel—the rich, painfully, the poor bitterly—that 
their professed brotherhood is not a reality, that it does 
not secure mutuality, unity, and peace ; that while the 
ravens ate fed and the lilies are clothed, the poor, who 
have earnestly sought the kingdom of God in the assu- 
rance that all these necessary things should be added 
unto them, are strangely denied its fulfilment; they 
work without the certainty that they shail eat, they 
stand all day idle in the market-place ; and there is no 
man to hire them ; and are compelled, though forbid- 
den, to take anxious thought for to-morrow. What 
they shall eat, and what they shal! drink, and where 
withal they may be clothed, and the added fear of des- 
titute widowhood and orphanage for their families, 
clouds and darkens their faith, even in Providence, 
however positively it seems pledged ior their security. 
The rich, also, are disobedient to the laws of the king- 
dom ; they anxiously lay up treasures upon earth ; pull 
down their barns and build greater, and add house to 
house, and field to field, ull there is no place Jeft. 








| and wealth and office be 


They j, 


Their gold and silver cankers, and the rust of unused 
riches eats into their own flesh like fire. The naked 


' around them are not clothed, the hungry are not fed, | 


and they dare not impart their abundance least their | 
own children come to want. 
A congregation of believers of the Word, of its 
promises and commands, so impressed with the truth | 


of their condition, he thought, must perceive that the | 


} isolated and repugnant relations, selfish necessities | 
‘and hostile individualism of their social organization | 


renders the policy of the gospel system impracticable, | 
and obedience wo the law, and resemblance to the life | 
of Christ, utterly impossible : that, in a word, the true | 
organization and economy of the kingdom are condi- 
tions pre-requisite to the institution of its order, the ob- | 
servance of its duties, and the enjoyment of its bless- 
ings. 
their means in the purchase of « rural domain, having 
all the capacities for agriculture and manufactures re- 
quired to afford a coinplete variety of industrial vers 
pations, and supply the first necessities and comforts of 
life. This for the security of the entire community and 

benefit of each individua!, they would hold in joint! 
stock property, inalienable and descendable to their} 
successors. ‘The, produce, they would equitably ap-| 
portion to the capital and |abor invested, so that mon- | 
ey should never transcend, nor labor be denied their | 
natural rights. Capital forbidden to speculate upon the 

necessities of labor, would be secured and limited to its | 
just returns, and hartnony be established between wealth 
and industry. Opportunity to labor, varied, attractive, 

and healthful, would be provided for all, and adapted | 
to the available talents and powers of each. Its just 

profits would be equitably distributed, and not only the 

first necessities of life, but the refining influence of am- 

ple means, would be secured against the Auctuations and | 
accidents of commerce disturbed by fraud and specu- | 
lation. A true education, adapted to develop har- | 
moniously the entire hurien nature, would be provided 

for children. Honors conferred upon usefulness only, | 
true indications of eminent | 
abilities and a beneficent life ; and through all this har- | 
mony of relations and unity of action, the personal lib- | 
erties and tastes of each individual would be cherished | 
and respected. } 

The speaker found in the impulses and aspisations | 
common to all men @ natural tendency to such a social | 
union, so strong, that neither barbarism nor civilization, | 
with ali their enforced seltishness, can extinguish it— 
an instinctive longing for actual brotherhood, postpon- | 
ed but promised, the o! ject of faith, the burden of proph- | 
ecy,and the purpose of Heaven. 

In the present movement of mutual guarantyism, | 
taking the forms of secret and beneficial associations, | 
and insurance and joint stock companies, he saw the | 
foreshadowing of the era of industrial re-organization, | 
andthe announcement of its approach. General and 
anxious agitation, assuming these partial and imperfect 
forms, shows the felt necessity of a better social and 
industrial order, and insures the ultimate realization of 
the natural and perfect. A universal desire cannot be 
mockery ; a hope so vigorous could spring only from a 
constitutional necessity, and must rest upon a forth 
coming fact. False, incoherent, and mischievous sys- 
tems have kept it heretofore distant from human ex- 
perience, but it has everclungas a cherished possibility 

| 





To secure these conditions, they would combine | 
| 








to the world’s heart. Sometimes it haunts the dreams 
of benevolence as a dim memory of the past, some- 
times as a prediction of the hopeful future ; embodied 
in the golden age of philosophical enthusiasm or re- 
vealed in the millenial triumphs of Christianity ; but 
whether entertained asa vision of fancy, or an object 
of faith, still clung to as an implied engagement of 
Providence, a covenant of God, a divine idea that 
must ultimate itself in restoring the reign of heaven 
upon the renovated earth. 

Enraptured with the benign beauty of the vision 
which his eloquence had-embodied, as it stood living 
and glowing before him, the beautiful enthusiast cried 
out “is this to good to be true? It is too good not to 
betrue. Beauty is the form of love ; humanity bears 
the imagg and is heir to the harmonies of heaven.” 

It wilfbe perceived by those who heard Mr. Chan- 
ning,and those who have seen him in his happiest 
moods, that this is nota report, nor an extract of his 
discourse. Even the argument is not exactly his, nor 
is its strength and compass given. We have retained | 
the impression produced, rather than tl lecture we | 
heard. Infact he magnetized us into a deiicions dream, 
and nothing but the renewal of the enchantment gould | 
restore the beautiful vision Cistinetly. 

Ile concluded with an eulogium on Fourier, which | 
went very far, for the time, towards filling another | 
niche in our temple of hero worship, and disposed us | 
to offer the moment’s homage at any altar where Wil- 
lid¥n Hf. Channing is the officiating priest. 





« 


A Rorascuitp wirnovr Monsy.—The Punch of 
Paris tells a story of Baron Rothschild, while in the 
metropolis, being embarrassed for the want of six 
sous. In asudden shower he took refuge in an omni- 
bus, but, on getting out, discovered that he had no 
change. 

“ And my six sous?” said the conductor. 

“ Your six sous,” replied the gentlemen, with a 
German accent, “ I forgot.” 

The gentleman thrust his hands into his pockets, 
cried what was there, and found nothing. 

“Come, come,” said the conductor, getting imp:- 
tient, “look sharp.” 

“Parbleu!” said the gentleman, “Ihave got no 
change.” 

“ You are a farceur,” said the conductor. 

“Jnsolent fellow,” rejoined the gentlemen, “1am 
Monsieur de Rothschild.” 

“Never heard of you,” said the man, “give me 6 sous. 

At the name of the illustrous banker the passengers 
all turned round, whispered and laughed. 

“ Go to the d—|!” said the banker, “I have im- 
portant business at the Exchange, and must go. There 
is my card.” 

«“ Give,me six sous,” groaned the conductor. 

M. de Rothschild became exasperated. The con- 
ductor persisted, and there seemed jevery chance of 
M.de Rothschild being taken into custody for six sous. 

“ Fury,” said the banker, “ I shall miss a splendid 
coup. 1 have only an order for a million. Give me 
my change.” 

Saying this, half laughing, half furious, the banker 
drew from his pocket-book a coupon of 50,000f. of 
rentes of 5 per cent.,and presented it to the conductor. 
The conductor stared, and at this moment an agent de 
change came by.” 

«“Q, my friend,” said Rothschild, ‘‘ how very lucky ! 
I am a prisoner for debt. Lend me six sous.” 

The agent turned round, and threw a 5f. piece to 
the conductor. 

“The d—i !” said the man, “this must be some 
one ;’ and then,as if struck with remorse, he turned to 
M. de Rothschild, and said ; “If you want want ten 
francs, sir, I don’t mind lending them to you.” 








My Early Love. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


O that it were possible 
After long years of pain, 
To find the arms of my true Jove 
Around me once again 
When I was wont to meet her 
In the silent woody places 
Of the laud that gave us birth, 
We stood tranced in long embraces, . 
Mixed with kisses sweeter, sweeter 
Than any thing onearth! 


A shadow flits before me, 
* Not thou, but like to thee ; 

O, Cunist! that it were possible, 
For one short hour, to see 

The souls we love, that they might tell us 
What and where they be! 

It leads me forth at evening, 
And lightly winds and steals 

Iu a cold white robe before me, 
When all my spirit reels 

At the shouts, the leagues of light, 
The roaring of the wheels! 


Half the night I waste in sighs, 
Half in dreams I sorrow after 
The hand, the lip, the eyes, 
The winsome laughter ; 
And I hear the pleasant ditty 
That 1 heard her chaunt of old; 
Sut I wake—my dream is fled ! 
Without knowledge, without pity, 
lu the shuddering gray behold, 
By the curtains of my bed, 
That dreadful phantom cold, 
Pass, thou death-like type of pain! 
Pass, and cease to move abvut; 
‘Tis the blot upon the brain, 
That will show itself without. 


Now [ rise; the eaves drops fall, 
And the yellow vapors choke 
The great city sounding wide; 
Day comes; a dull red ball 
In a drift of lurid smoke, 
O’er the misty river tide, 
Through the hubbub of the market 
I steal a wasted frame ; 
It crosseth here, it crosseth there, 
Through all that crowd confused and loud 
That shadow still the same; 
And on my heavy eye-lids 
My anguish hangs like shame. 
Alas! forher that met me, 
Ttat heard me softly call, 
Same glimmering through the laurels, 
At the quiet evening fall, 
In the garden, by the terrace 
Of the old manorial hall. 


Tae broad light glares and beats, 
Aad the sunk eye flits and fleets, 
And will not let me be; 
I loath the squares and streets, 
And the faces that one meets, 
Hearts withno love forme; 
Only I long to creep 
To some still cavern deep, 
And weep, and weep, and weep 
My whole soul out to thee! 





From the London Sunday Times. 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 

The melancholy intelligence of the death of the 
great Mendelssohn has caused a shock and a sorrow 
unequalled in poignancy since the decease of the gift® 
Malibran. One of the brightest intellects df the age 
lias set—he whose inspirations cast a “glory and a joy 
over the earth is gathered to the dust. He whose 
wondrous genius caused a million hearts to beat in 
unison with the outpourings of his muse, lies now a 
clod of the valley! But his bright spirit has gone 
forth, and will kindle and burn bright so long as music 
shall hold its genial influence on the world. His name 
will outlast the sculptured marble, and the monumen- 
tal brass. He will be embalmed in his works, and from 
these, as from the “ fount of Castalie,” the true music- 
lover will quaff his purest inspiration. Pilgrims of all 
elimes will wend their way to offer flowers, and grati- 
tude and reverence to the city which will be rendered 
world-famous as the depository of his earthly remains. 
Mendelssohn, beyond any other composer, was loved 
by all—to Goethe, the poet of his Father-land, to the 
poorest student of his art, the name of Mendelssohn 
was a spell-word which evoked the best affections, for 
his intellectual potency was tempered by the humani- 
ties. His great gifts were the universal property, and 
fell as the dew of heaven, alike on the most gorgeous 
flower and the humblest weed. Benevolence ever in 
his heart, encouragement ever on his lips, he spread a 
perennial sunshine in his path. The soloist, in the full 
flush of his popularity, felt a glow gf pride at his 
praise, and the simple chorister felt his labors lightened 
at his commendation. His genius was almost univer- 
sal. His piety was cheerfuli—his literature extensive. 
He lived for those he loved, and he labored religiously 
to elevate the art of which he was the high priest. No 
unworthy offering ever degraded the shrine at which 
he ministered so zealously. ‘To England he was spe- 
cially dear, for he loved her well. Her poets were to 
him a still-recurring delight, and from the pages of 
Shakspeare he drew many of his finest thoughts. No 
son of Britain ever visited Germany but he met the 
right hand of good fellowship and encouragement from 
Mendelssohn. ‘To enter into an analysis of his several 
works—and what treasures he has added to musical 
art, though to us a labor of love, neither time nor space 
will admit, for his active mind and teeming imagina- 
tion were ever at work fashioning and developing. 
lhe various treasures he has supplied form a catalogue 
as rich in beauty as they are various in character. He 
touched nothing that he did not improve. His ongi- 
nality was characterized more by its peculiar treatment 
than by startling novelty. The polish was so perfect, 
and the form so complete, that the mind was rather 
fixed upon the elaborate finish than on the strangeness 
of the invention. ‘The meaning was ever wrought out 
conscientiously and artistically. Seldom satisfied with 
the first vigorous draught, he would refine and polish, 
polish and refine, till the work seemed ultimately to be 
spontaneous rather than produced by the process of 


labor. 
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Osaka Allain 





We never saw the inner man exhibited more truth- 
fully by the outward semblance than in Mendelssohn. 
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| Here are no crabbed harmonies, no musty learning, but 
jall flows on smooth and sparkling as the waters of the 
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Killing Kindly. 


Somebody has been proposing to etherize criminals 
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judged to be the stifling ailey and its dirty dwellers 
| had invaded a equare, and carried off the widow of a 


yd , » of l once d snes noneumen teenie 
. LESS . , . SPP. , . . we im tf erter G ; a2 pt : once distinguished att ey. is, reader, is ery 
The eapacious and lofty brow. the brilliant and ever- | Avon. = the Notturno there is a perf ct gu : of prior to killing them. ‘The proposition emanates from I brief story : but 5 ae y d aie the aa 
s acti » facial ‘les yw : ins ‘ f os , , .. 2 | brief story ; but ri ore vause 
chifting eye, the restless action of the facial muscles, | poesy. ow wondrous the instrumental painting, how |, writer ina morning paper, of whom, Jerrold’ s News- | ' rightly pondered, it r sthe causes 


and the feverish movement of the hands, were typical 
of the creative and exhausting intellect. The sharp 
‘ed was wearing out the scabbard. ‘The hot fires of 


voluptuous, yet how fresh the melodies! The gross- 
(ness of the material world has “ vanished into thin 
air,’ and we breathe for the moment in the atmosphere 


paper—which never cares to te ll truth by in stalments— 
saysele is no less a soft-headed than a soft-hearted 


man! The effect of ether in most instances. has been 


tof a long indifferegce to popular cleanliness, and the 
\sudden interest taken in fresh watér and free ventila- 
jtion. When the Dowager became nesured that pesti- 


ew . ‘. - y y “ r . | ’ etre hened - ¢ , . . 

genius were scorching to dust the fragile frame, yet he of the poet. What a gorgeous thing is the “ Wedding to impart a pleasing delirium to patients, even while the | lene: , Strengthened and fed by filth, became contagious 
. * . > “co a “ye 7 . . Yi . s «} ‘reck j »* ‘ ; i —_ . ' , , F | “ve 4 ces Di le : . »< of. 

deemed his mission but scarce commenced, and he la- | March ;” there is the true ring of the old Greck time ; knife hasbeen ploughing muscles and nerves. And it | to even the nicest people ; when the street-door, though 


bored to the death—a martyr for the religion of art! 
His style, though to the shallow observer mannered 

and confined, was to the initiated infinite in its variety 

: one moment frolicking with the faiyies, and dis- 


jand Bottom the weaver and the ass’s head—and Mus- | 


we see the pomp and the gands of the marriage feast 
of the regal Theseus and his blooming bride. Who 
so blind as will not see Oberon and his fairy Queen— 


has not been an uncommon occurrence for them to break 
out into irrepressible merrimnet, dancing and shouting 
with more than Bacchanalian jollity. The moral in- 


j 


guarded by a footman with gold Ince upon him, would 
| not as a matter of course exclude the desolating mon- 
ster, who would now and then leave his undertaker’s 
eard in the drawing room,—why then, the Dowager be- 


_—nat : fluence of the gallows would be wonderfully enchanted | seein : a 2s 

; : epee ns a hes see seating . : von- ey, rare , | gan seriously to thin Christ 
porting with the fanns in sylvan glades, and anon, | tardse« d, and Peaseblossom, and all the host of eed by exhibitions of thiskind ! Perhaps it would be well he a la te ‘ a ian pee Bie. the 
wielding the bolts of sacred wrath, or sending up the ders conjured up by Shakespeare truthfully reproduced | |; go the whole length at once, and substitute nétrous | ee tC Upoes Cestroyers Ghd to make 


wild shouts of the worshippers of Baal, and revelling 
in the jubilant hymns of the Gods elect. In all that 
he has written, there is nothing that denotes the smoke 
of the lamp—science is ever the handmaiden of the 
Graces. P 
and the harmony of the proportions, but there are no 
traces of the lime and the mortar and the scaffolding. 
Above the common neces ‘ities of the world, his voca- 
tion was unembittered by vulgar cares ; unlike Mozart 
and Beethoven, his genius was not hourly threatened 
by the considerations of present wants and future mis- 
rivings. 
great doings. Byron and Mendelssohn are cases in 
point to prove the converse of this preposition. These 
produced their glorious works from the great necessity 


* of their gifted natures ; their labors were part of their 
being, and they wrote, and composed as the birds sing | 

study of the mechan- | 

ism of their arts was important to perfect their genius, | 


The 


and as the flowers grow. 


but labor is the tax inflicted by God as a means of 


We perceive the majesty of the building, | 


It has been said that poverty is the spur of | 


by the kindred mind of Mendelssohn?) The “ Lieder 
ohne Worte” in themselves as a symphony of Bee- 
thoven. In these gems may be discovered the most 
precious thoughts set in diamond frames. They are 
the sighs of his spirit, the pulsations of his ever affluent 
mind. 
Mendelssohn was born at Hamburgh on the 3d of 
February, 1809 ; he died at Leipsic on the 4th of No- 
i vember, 1847. 
| Bebhush’d,ye songs! Ye lyres, be dumb! 
Let no vibration of your chords—no sound— 
Not even a fainting echo, wound 
The sympathy of stillness. Come, 
Euterpe’s votaries !—come, with air-light tread— 
The mortal part of Mendelssohn rests here! 
And around his calm reposing head 
Bemoan in sighs 
That heart-fraught grief shall upward send— 
Jemoan, unheard, his early earthly end ! 
See, with her danghters—with her train— 
Sisters in harmony—Euterpe weeps 


— 


oxide for sulphuric ether. 
eration then be, that a 
might be said to have 
judge. 

Even with this modification in the system of taking 
vengence on a criminal, we would still doubt the salu- 
tary influence of the gallows. However kindly the rope 
may be adjusted, the drop is fatal, and the spectacle of 
publicly killing a sinner willhardly impress the behold- 
er with a deeper consciousness of the sanctity of hu- 
man life. 

The writer witnessed one execution. It was that of 
a woman at Taunton, sentenced to death for poisoning 
her relatives, of which crime, however, she strongly 
protested herinnocence. He attended to mark the con- 
duct of the crowd, and to judge of the influence of the 
awful procedure upon them. 
therefore, will we speak—he will not commit the crime 
of hanging the culprit again in print. It seemed as if 


So pleasant would the op- 
man sentenced to be hung 
the laughing side of the 


| was a humiliating truth to learn, but so it is ; 


clean and sweet her neighbors ; because, though low, 
and ignorant, and wicked, and poor, they were—it 
the feath- 


’ 
'ered hearse that.crawled from the square to the ceme- 


| tery, with the attorney’s widow, unmistakably deelared 


it—they were liable to communicate the mortal sick- 
ness to theirbetters. At this moment the Cholera is 
within a few hours—how few by the rail !—of London ; 
and it is very natural that May Fair should become 


| benevolently interested in the cleanliness of the Minor- 
| ies. —Chronotype. 


Of the spectators only, | 


all the dregs of society had been called together from | 





The Gipsy Child. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 
Ife sprung to life in a crazy tent, 
Where the cold wind whistled through many a rent; 
Rude was the veice, and rough were the hands 
That soothed his wailings and swathed his bands, 


; ase ri} ta lnilas a ore That this, her hes@ loved votary, sleeps 7 : ‘ : lo tissue of an ag 
man’s redemption. Lala ‘ame moota, [ my | And ne’er, oh, ne’er shall wake again! es a circle of twenty miles around; thieves and gaily- No tissue of gold, no lawn was there, 
childhood, the “influence of charmed sounds” was , on, g vehicles | No snowy robe for the new-born heir ; 


direct and unequivocal. His finely-strung nerves trem- 
bled at the sharp sounds of the trumpet, and “ con- 
secutive fifths’ were to the delicate boy as the rasping 
of afile. At eight years the musical mind blossomed 
and bloomed ripe fruit. Under the genial influence of 
a mother’s love, for that mother was a true and vener- 
ating disciple of the Bachs, her boy was nourished, 
and grew strong upon the strong diet of the great 
fagueists, and thus his tast: 
ory strengthened, not upon any idle system of mnemo- 
nies, but by the deep study and clear comprehension of 
their design. This was the goodly food for the erowth 
if the musical mind, and to the latest moment of that 
life which, alas! was too quickly snapped in twain, 
would Mendelssohn seek for inspiration and relaxation 


in the great works of the Bachs, as the “hart at the | 
r . ! 
We may not attempt to peer behind 


water brook.” 
the sacred veil of the ark, or too curionsly inquire 
whether the excess of a peculiar mugical organization 
bears not within it the seeds of an early di 
whether the “ imagination all compact” is 
posed of such fragile fibres that it gives way, and tot- 
ters beneath the continuous collision of work-day labor. 
The star which shone co brilliantly in its native firma- 
ment. fallen, is a mass of gelid matter. 
wiih the earth has killed its beauty, and quenched its 
light. The intimate union with the higher powers of 
nature, and the dainty dallyings with the poetic sister- 
hood may strain the delicate springs of the finer intel- 
lect, and its necessitated communion with our grosser 
planet, render it unfit for its sojourn here below. Mo- 
zart died at thirty-nine ; Weber at thirty-six ; Bellini 
at twenty-eight: and Mendelssohn at thirty-nine! 
We may sigh with the Scottish Thane, and exclaim, 
“ They should have died hereafter !” 

Foremost amid the vast treasures Mendelssohn has 
added to the stores of music will ever stand his two 
gigantic musical epics, St. Paul and Elijah. To give 
harmonious utterance to the all-absorbing subjects of 
the inspired volumes must be ever the composer's chief 
aim, for in these lie concentrated the lofiiest poetry ard 
the greatest themes. How Mendelssohn has sueceed- 
ed in worthily interpreting the enthusiasin of the Jew- 


was formed, and his mem- | 


' } 
solution, or i 
not com- | 


! The High-Priest of her shrine, 
With whom musie was thought, 
And thought was half divine! 
Sounds from choir celestial caught — 
Thoughts that could strikea Pandemonium peal, 
Or with the whisp’ring zephyr mildly breathe; 
And to each bosom softly steal, 
Where every tone would gently wreathe 
Itself around the list’ning heart, 
And bid it into rapture start. 
| Or, with a rich, intoxicating charm, ° 
| Wrath, fear,and hate and rage disarm. 
Or strike the trembling nerve, and bid the sanguine ire 
Rush through the frame, and rouse the «pirit’s fire. 
Said I, he ne’er will wake again? 
His spirit does not, will not sleep ; 
And many a well-remembered strain 
In lasting waking-noon shall keep 
A record that he does not dic. 
No, no! his spirit sha!l defy 
The wrecks of time, the wastes of age, 
And future years, lov’d, rapt delight engage. 
Poet of sound!—high-chief of harmony !— 
Shaksneare of musie !--such was hie. 
Yes: our immortal bard will brightiv smile 
Thy welcome ’mong those high compeers, 
Who, freed from earthly toil, 
Sail round the vast illimitable spheres. 


— 


Its contact | 


rr 


Deatu or an Ory Man.—For years past, Padre’s Is- 
land, extending from the Brazos to Corpus Christi, up- 
wards of a hundred miles in extent, has been uninhabi- 
ted, save by a single individual, familiarly known as 
1 Old Man Trntey.” Here in a little hut, in sight and 


hearing of the surf, dwelt this old man, upwards of 
'twenty years, as undisputed a monarch as Alexander | 


| Selkirk on the island of Juan Fernandez. Fishing, 


| hunting, and gathering upon the beach the cargoes of | 


His 


wrecked vessels, formed his only occupation. 


| wants being few and simple, he seldom disposed of 


| what he accumulated in this way, but after rescuing 


*| it from the mercy of the waves, left it to perish by the 


‘noiseless tooth of time. He seldom sought the society 
|of men to destroy the monotony of his existence, and 
excepting when a solitary traveller, journeying across 
| the island, claimed the hospitality of his hut, his soli- 





{there was an awful scramble for their places ; 


| nothin’ wi’ her?” 
| nocence ; 
| published a jengthy declaration of his belief that she 





dressed prostitutes were there by thousands ; 
of every description poured into the town early in the 
morning, literally crammed with people. The culprit’s 
own brother-in-law, in the town of Chard, had, the day 
previous, gone around with a bell, and announced that 
he would convey passengers to witness the execution 
atashilling ahead. Windows were at various 
» the facilities they presented for 


prices, according t 
viewing the killing process. A large platform was 


let 


it was crowded with men and women, who paid _ six- 
pence a head for their places, and stood for nearly two 
hours anticipating the tragedy. 
were hoisted up by long repes, and retailed upon the 
platform. As the last moments of the wretch arrived, 
and a 
kind of fitful silence was now and then broken by ex- 


| clamations of —*Look out Jek, she’s jist going to cross 


the Styx!” “I say, Sal, how'd ye like to dance on 
The woman died, declaring her in- 


and the clergyman attending her wrote and 


had not committed the murders for which she suffered : 


but directly the drop fell, her “last dying speech and | 


confession” were hawked about the town. 


All the re- 


mainder of the day, the public-houses were full ; vio- | 


lins, tambourines, organs, &c., were playing in every 
beer-house, and dancing proceeded at a merry rate. 
The writer witnessed two fights ; there must have been 
more. Never was anyihing more conspicuous than 
that the spectacle of that day had done very much to 
demoralize the beholders, who must have been vicious 
enough before. The conviction was forced upon his 
mind that the immoral associations.arising out of this 
execution could not fail in their rernote consequences 
to lead to many crimes—probably murder—and that 
thus the gallows fostered the evil it was designed to 
cure. 


erected by a- publican, directly in front of the gallows— 


Large cans of beer | 


But the mother wept, and the father smiled, 
With heartfelt joy o’er-the Gipsy Child. 


He grows like the young oak, healthy and broad, 
With no home but the forest, no bed but the sward; 
Half naked, he wades in the limpid stream, 

Or dances about in the seorching beam. 

The dazzling glare of the banquet sheen 

Hath never fallen on him I ween; 

But fragments are spread, and the wood-fire piled, 
And sweet is the meal of the Gipsy Child. 


He wanders at large, while the maidens admire 
His raven hair and his eyes of fire; 

They mark his cheek’s rich tawny hue, 

With the deep carnation flushing through ; 
He laughs aloud, and they covet his teeth, 

All pure and white as their own pearl-wreath ; 
And the courtly dame and the damsel mild, 
Will turn to gaze on the Gipsy Child. 


Up with the sun, he is roving along, 
Whistling to mimic the blackbird’s song, , 
He wanders at nightfall to startle the owl, 
And is baying again to the watch-dog’s howl, 
His limbs are unshackled, his spirit is bold, 
His dower is secant, and his life is wild, 
But kings might envy the Gipsy Child. 
—_——_ 


Ficut Between a MunGoozr anp Cospra Ca- 
PELLO.—Being desirous of seeing a combat between 
a snake and its inveterate enemy, the mungooze, (an 
animal similar to the ichneumon of Egypt) I reques- 
ted the charmer to exhibit a fight of this kind. He 
instantly consented, as every one of these men carry 


The writer believes that the systematic training of | not only snakes, but mungoozes with them, and led us 


men for war does much to impair the sanctity of human 
life. The public training of armed men is little caleu- 
lated to impress the command—*thou shalt not kill” — 
upon the mind of the observer. The man who killed 
his wife at Weston-Super-Mare was hung for his of- 














out into the compound—the field attached to almost 
every house in the cantonment. Having expressed 
our fears lest any one of the party might be injured by 
the reptile, he proposed that the exhibition should 
take place under an enormous pheasant-coop of work- 


ish prophets, and the spirit of the apostles of Christian- bye om rate ape Wy human cen He Qe fence: the same man had received a medal for killing ed wire which was lying unused in the court-yard. 
ity, the St. Paul and Elijah, will answer trumpet- It = * hi salt td = 4 he c fer «. rf 3 oe am 2 | Frenchmen at Waterloo !—People’s Journal. This arrangement was acceded to, and, at our sugges- 
tongued. St. Paul, which was first performed at Dus- | 9° ast himselt be nee the pate o pages and circum- tion, the snake first taken in the morning was selec- 
seldorf, is considered throughout Germany as the great- scribed his powers o being useful to — fellow ref ted for the encounter. The mouth of the vessel in 
est musical composition since Handel. Its style is | he o— did _ St Here = o harmless | A Wife: ree he wae enclosed was placed under the edge ot 
e teal al . indie enka ;and solitary mode, fre@ from the tumult of a jarring | the coop, and the covering suddenly wi 
grand, oe clear, and energetic. Avoiding the liv d d died this si rk ld { 2 . | Whoso findeth a wife. findeth a good thing.—Pror. 15, 22. | .? lng 2 ly ithdrawn. In 
u mannerism of the “great Dutchman.” Mendelssohn | World,lived and died this singular old man. He breath- ‘ a moment after the cobra capello darted out. The 
a wisely adopted his breadth of outline and lucidity of ed his last on Friday, the 29th ult., and was buried on A seINnc formed by God for me, kedgeree- pot was then taken away, and the edges ot 
e development. Possessing an overflowing spring of | the (“my own. he called it,) — From a bleak My stay and comforter to be; | the aes et ony? During two or three mia- 
y melody, he transfused the spirit of the old school into sand hill the old — . Ga over ooks the Se, the A stable mind, a trusting heart, utes ¢ ” ee Pe ked his nose all nouns the enclos- 
€ he feeline of lern times. He employed all the | ceaseless roar of which, occasionally intermingled with : ure, evidently wishing to escape, but finding this im- 
the feeling of modern times. ec employed a the = > A soul attuned in every part a ° . ° . . 
0 means of the extended harmonie resources and in- |the howl of the wolf and the scream of the eagle, possible, he quietly coiled himself up, freeing, how- 
a creased orchestral power which later days had thrown |Chauntsthe requiem of his departed spirit,and proclaims To noble thoughts and true; ever, his magnificent head from the folds, and remain- 
€ open, but formed a new school. combining the grandeur | the eternal truth that the “ grave is a great republic,” A form of fair and gentle grace, ed in a sort of listening attitude. Presently, the man 
. oul torbied ane sc 1, CC ing e gra ‘ur S . Te a ° ‘* 5 4 i i - 
e of the antique with the passionate fervor of modern | Which drags the proudest of the earth to a level with A beaming eye, a speaking face, peers d the seanaooeh, be let him in to his adversa- 
e eendh the most lowly. Lips, whose sole dialect is love, ry. : ee was Seri ie This was the first 
° TH. Eyes : fo ee In the hands of a De Foe, the life of the subject of Where smiles and blessings grow time I had seen one. I had expected to behold a some- 
The Elijah was written for and produced for the his ice, might be made the ¢ lwork of a beau- . ; ; ” : what powerful opponent. Never could I have sup- 
n Cone $3 smd a | this notice, might be made the groundwork of a beau ‘ha Of om tnlinenae tran Chaves ‘ - 
: irst time at the last grand musical festival at Birming- ied memcemen.. “Sten Gest tint Wades Teined seen enee E posed that so small an animal would have dared te 
i ham. Anda proud and a glorious memory will it be | 5 3s | dea Citeemame, 0 tile af ‘hal | Were always breathing through-—Franx. cope with serpents of the largest and deadliest kind; 
. ; ; ts the abiding place of the Cronkaways,a tribe of cannibal g , K : 
tor the directors that the last great work of Mendels- ects gcc Tr ares + a such, however, was the case. The little creature 
° sais st canine tl cede Indians, and its jungles and fastnesses roamed over by | ddd ener anddied wand: ten Gab at ut 
‘ yas > . > s ym guardiansnip. nae . . i ‘ ) . 
d N was in erpre tec un er fl own guardiansnip | almost every description of wild animals, would seem | ‘Whe Cry of the Cholera, [™ h a rc in ee ge o née coop, was 
Never shall we forget his entrance into the orchestra. Soo . this ki “e | | about half as large again as an English rat, of a mot- 
. r . |to favor an undertaking of this kind, and furnish the . ae i! : 
j The vast hall was filled in every part—not a seat from | woof to weave together a story | The news by the Britannia confirms all that has | tled color, with small red eyes, and would have been 
e the floor to the roof was untenanted—every cranny | : =" eee | been reported concerning the ravages of that hydra- | a very ugly animal, had it not been for its tail, which 
. : ° i a ES } . . ~ . - ‘ . . 
was crowded by an audience flushed with excitement, | headed monster, Asiatic Cholera in Russia. Several | was long and bushy, in circumference, near the een- 
and palpitating with intensest curiosity. The mulii- | Anrcpoote or our Braziuian Minister.—The Hon. | cases have also been discovered in Paris, and a corres- | tre, almost as large as the little body to which it was 
= tude rose simultaneously, and with one collected cheer | David Tod, the new minister to Braxil, while in Phila- pondent of the London Chronicle says a ship recently | attached. [For a time the mungooze ran about with- 
j hailed his advent. Mendelssohn seemed calm and re- | delphia, a short ume before he sailed for Rio, unexpect- ‘arrived from the Black Sea, now lying at Falmouth, | out going directly up to the snake, which, however, 
poveful, but the curious observer might see the charac- | ly met in Dock pee “sees he was going down to England, has on board a case of genuine cholera. We having perceived its tormentor, on its first entrance. 
s teristic twitchings of the muscles, Yet there stood the | the boat on his way to Washington, an old schoolfel- | should not be surprised if this devastating scourge | had prepared to give battle. Suddenly, the tiny crea- 
z 5 : ~ . : : ss = = 1: -44 © * 
B mighty wizard of harmony, the creator of those won- | !ow of his, from the intérior of Ohio, whom he com- | reached our own loved shores during the coming spring | ture which seemed to be a little more than a mouthful 
i derful melodies and harmonies, directing the several | monly called Jake Miller. They had not seen each | —so swift is its course. If it doescome, it will make | to his adversary, saw the snake, and without hesita- 
inasses of instrumentalists and choruses. At the first | Other for several years, though intimate friends in their | fearful havoe—for we are not in a condition to brave | tion, ran up to it. So apparently unequal a contest t 
i movement of his baton all was still and hushed—and | earlier days, when they attended the district school to- | ig Notwithstanding our boasted wealth, liberality, and | never beheld. The cobra capello had reared itself, 
from the opening of the declamatory passage, “ There gether. ay , J ; } enlightenment, we must confess that squalid poverty | and — out - hood—a sort of fleshy cape it in- 
shall mot he enn shone three years,” with its impressive « Why, Dave! exclaimed Miller, clutching his hand | and abject wretchedness exists among us,—and indeed flates when irritated, and which has given rise to its 
accompaniments of the low notes of the oboes and | with the strength and tenacity of a vice—* itis indeed |allthe causes of contagion. ‘The purlieus of Ann | designation, Phe marks round its aa a a 
y bassoons, to the final chorus in D, the key in which th® | you ; why what in the world bro’t you here, and what | street—the “ Black Sea,”—* Diving Bell,” and other | P2it of spectacles. a aren atied fi ot iene 
. - . , le r i ’ ° ok . ai ‘ > = 
: oratorio opens, the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. The | % you going to do.” ae ! classic vicinitudes, in the very heart of the metropolis  @l — as it ere > pool vo 7. igh to 
Elijah contains within itself the prophecy of itsown| ~ Oh, Lam juston my way to Washington, Jake ; | are reeking stews of filth, vice and crime, and demand | ™€e' - o a t el a oats aa os eyes 
7 P , rHCee ini " : * . . ° - . ‘ arne 2 de 7 o , ce l- 
: ‘mmortality, and will be considered a worthy monu- but T expect shortly to proceed as minister to South | the immediate and serious attention of our city au- | ook “ae x ae oe in ee hit ' 7 
; : . rica.” ve sallt , shed towards its ghtv ener s 
ment of its author’s genius. England has been ever | America. thorities. The dwellings too of many of our hard- |'™ eobecnay le eens os Pm MH “idly ” 
of ; © : |: «© Indeed! why that’s a good way off if the ceogra- |a.3 ; 3 ena nied ._|snake darted at it, squeezed it, iniiicted its dreadful 
prompt to appreciate, to encourage, and to foster those ndeed. why thats a good way ol, if the geogra- | faring, honest poor are also breeding houses of dis- neal 
0 2 2 5 ; hy we learnt together was true. But do y . | | wound, and theu threw itself back. The mungooze 
: true luminaries of the art who, born in other lands, | PHY We learnt together was true. but do you get any | ease. , : was evidently disabled. Faint, and almost dying, it 
: have, by speaking the universal language of universal | P@Y for it, eh? looking up inquiringly. ‘ | Thirty or forty families in some instances are crowd- | ieodmaaiael Many of us fancied that the battle 
genius, made themselves true citizens of the world “ Oh, yes, I get nine thousand dollars outfit, and ed together into as many small, unventilated rooms— | over sind 0 sedhened the untimely end of the courageous 
" ’ 4 1 ee ie sani S8 | ; : y of t I ira 
That England was the nursery of this last-born off- | nine oe ry a year. which, sooth to say,are frequently in a very uncleanly little beast ~ After limping sbout for some tiine, and 
spring f ai : P shin —_ Bis ii “6 ed! why that’s immense s ate set ‘ baa : iiabindee elt ita —s pe , 
: Pring of the master mind of the prese nt timesisa! © we * ; y an immense <P of money condition. It behooves the aristocracy of B acon | even laying down with exhaustion, the munzooze be- 
: act worthy of the land which has been the home of , Stil hope t at you may get its but can tell you, street, and T pper-ten-thousandom generally, to inves- gan to poke its nose on the grass. What it swallowed 
art for ages, | Dave, (uppers in hisear) it’s my candid opinion tigate this matter and for their own sake remedy the none have ever been able to trace, though large re- 
The overture and music of the Midsummer Night's | 9° : never make a preacher.’—Germantown Tele- | evi), Whe nContegion spreads her wings they may | wards have been offered for the discovery. What the 
Dream proves how exquisitely alive was Mendelssohn | 874P4- ee find, too late, that « the Alley is a dangerous cousin to herb is the little animal partakes ofnone can tell, but 
; to the purely poetical, and with what kindred spirit has Before a session of the English Parliament is commene- | he Square. is . I se certainly its effects are miraculous ; for no sooner did 
t ie seized the Shaksperian fancy. The overture was | cd, several officers go through all the vaults and other Ww e commend the following extract from Jerro d’s | the creature imbibe the sought-fur antidote, than it 
Written ere the author had reached his eighteenth year, | apartments underneath both Houses of Parliament, in or- |W eekly Newspaper to the attention of the rich ;— suddenly recovered its pristine strength, and again 
and yet how pictorial and poetical—how perfect in | “er toguard against the possibility of any attempt similar «This cholera is really a dreadful thing: for I'm attacked the serpent. ‘The scene was re-enacted no 
; science, how satisfying its resuit! But Mendelssohn | *® that undertaken by Guy Fawkes, This search is made told it has begun to attack respectabie people.” less than seven times; each time the cobra appearing 
! had the tran Geman A ea: ee ak bo doe a dene. | with as much care -_ gpd precaution as ‘if danger Thus spoke a certain Dowager, wont to rustle in sat- | weaker and weaker, till it actually tired out. The 
l And can we not sec, as we listen to the strains of the *M really apensyens oe I flambe a oe aa ae in, and sleep in eider down—when, very resentful, she | mungooze at length succeeded in catching the mon- 
ote 8 ne Sirains Oo! cing, with the aid of lamps and fl: AUX, as y @X- eee } tae akan tet ol 
melody, the tricksy spirits gamboling on the green |. ong, Span She ae sae a: MA BAMpeaAUX, US UY CX- 1 word for the first time that the Black Death, whose ap- | ster by the throat, to the admiration of all present.— 
, sward Sy spirits gamboling on the green | amined as if there existed any rational ground for sus- inte: homme. and allotted. food she had..sexenely.| Bontlew'e:Miicell 
: ard, and hear the huiaming of the myriad insects? | picion. |propnate Dome and aijotted k 8 i enely ys Mesceliany. 
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THE HARBINGER. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 8, 1848, 


-_-— ——- oe —— oe 


Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights. fraud, oppression, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess chventers, and commercial convulsions, all tending to 

erish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

is to come, and can only come from the new application 

of Christian principles, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirt Evcery Cuannine. 





What Associationists Propose. 

After having dwelt a good deal in our editorial re- 
marks heretofore, in the sphere of social] criticism, show- 
ing at the same time the tendencies of present society, 





towards a better state —we think that a few words | 


now upon the more positive parts of our doctrine would 
not be out of keeping. 


But before siating in full what the Associationists 
propose, there is a short pioneer labor to be undertaken, 
by way ofclearing the ground—i. e., to show what they 
do not propose. A great many unfounded prejudices 
are cherished concerning their projects, by the half- 
informed and evil minded people of this world. Yet 
we have rivither space nor time to enter into the dis- 
cussion of all the absurd and silly things that have been 
imputed to us by such men. It is only the more com- 
mon errors that we mean to expose. 

The greater part, if not all, of these which are not 
willful perversions of truth, have arisen from the fact 
that objectors fail to see the progressive character of 
Fourier's philosophy. They hear of certain social 
changes which he wishes to introduce, and supposing 
that he would introduce them suddenly and everywhere, 
they cry out in the most lusty manner against the im- 
practicability of his schemes. All the hullabaloo that 
has been raised against him on the subjects of Religion 
and Marriage, has had its origin mainly in this mistake. 
But the fact is, that Fourier, on these and kindred sub- 
jects, though one of the most unflinching radicals, is 
also one of the most judicious conservatives. The 
beauty of his science, an impressive evidence of its 
truth, consists in the reconciliation which it effects be- 
tween what have been supposed to be irreconcilable 
views. He enables the reformer and the conservative 
to stand upon a common ground, removed from the one 
sided position of either, yet covering all that each may 
desire. 

1n the first place he insists upon no sudden changes 
in social habitudes and institutions deeply fixed in the 
hearts and minds of men. They have grown up among 
the providential developments of society, and have had 
at some time or other a reason for their being. They 
are elosely intertwined with a thousand other things 
which it would be hazardous to touch, and which can- 
not be well removed until the whole system, of which 
they are a part, is consentaneously bettered. In other 
words, you cannot graft one species of growth upon 
another, whether good or bad, by violently cutting 
away the twig from which it has been naturally pro- 
duced, and then just as violently thrusting it into the 
desired position. 

Thus, the Associationists, in urging a new order of 
society, do not wish to transfer mankind instantly out 
of their old and accustomed relations, to those which 
are wholly untried and new. They know that there is a 
preliminary discipline needed. They know that human 
nature cannot cast off its habits and associations at will, 
as some animals do their skins and shells. The social 
movement, which, like all other living movements, is a 
growth, proceeds by regular steps and courses, and 
not by spasmodic leaps. It is subjected to providential 
laws as fixed and unerring as the laws which educe the 
lordly oak from the feeble acorn, or those which bring 
the innumerable worlds of space around in their ap- 
pointed seasons. ‘The Creator of all things, whom we 
acknowledge as a supreme Lawgiver in the various 
spheres of natural science, does not desert his preroga- 
tive when he ordains and guides our humanitary devel- 
opments. He is still the great lawgiver there ; he still 
adheres to his grand plans of proceedure ; and thus 
trains and educates society, according to the same lofty 
and consistent principles by which he trails the tender 
vine, or builds @ laws and solar systems. 
is a sublime display of unity and co-operation ; and 
the merit of Fourier is that having discovered the or- 


His universe 


ganizing laws by which all this is produced, he works 
out merely their social applications. 

There must be, therefore, a gradual transition from 
one order of society into another ; from what we call 
Civilization, for instance, into what we call Association. 
This transition consists in various preparatory measures, 
which relieve men from the pressures and evils of the 
old order, and adapt them at the same time to the nov- 
el positions and duties of the new. The social charac- 
teristic of Civilization is the complete estrangement and 
isolation of material interests, which brings along with 
ita great many other antagonisms, while the charac- 
teristic of Association will be just as complete a solida- 
rity of material interests, to be followed by other stu- 
pendousand glorious harmonies. But it is quite impos- 
sible for men to jump from one of these states to the 
other, for which neither their principles, their habits, 
nor their prejudices prepare them, and where they would 
fee] emphatically like fish out of water; or, as we can imn- 
agine one of the tenants of the Old Brewery might feel if 
suddenly transported to a conspicuous place in the As- 
tor-street Opera House. His external condition would 
be amazingly improved, but we doubt whether he him- 
self would not long to go back to the vermin,the smoke, 
and the tobacco-puddles of his recent residence 

The Associationists, then, are not altogether so stu- 
pid as to recommend the instantaneous adoption of all 
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the associative arrangements, the ultimate adoption of | to depart in peace atter the delivery of an address be- 
which they love toanticipate. Yet they do most de- fore a somewhat full meeting of our members, and 
cidedly and urgently recommend the gradual introduc- euch particular friends as they chose to invite, and the 
tion of their principles into present arrangements. | limits of our room permitted to be present. That ad- 
When a pool of water becomes black and muddy, the | drees I shall not attempt to report. I am excessively 
best way to purify it is, not to try to scoop it out and | diffident of my powers as a reporter from memory, of 
ithrow it away, for the very act of scooping only stirs| any speech whatever, but I should never venture an at- 
‘up the turbid element, but to let a fresh stream into it,| tempt upon any discourse uttered by Mr. Cuannine, 
| from which the pervading mud will settle offin due time. | simply because I hold that any report not given ver- 
| Civilized, society is such a pool, very dark and very | batim is rank injustice to himself, whatever credit it 
may reflect upon the reporter who undertakes the task. 
Such felicity of expression, such command of language, 
such admirable power of delicate shading both in 
thought and utterance, so characterize every effort of 


‘filthy ; our religionists and various partial reformers are 





| scooping away like good fellows to make it clean, while 
| Associationists, more wisely we think, open the cialis! 
| of an inexhaustible spring they have, to pour a whole- | 
some tide through the polluted channel. 


this remarkable man, that the highest skill of the most 
experienced Stenographers or Phonographers is barely 
adequate to a faithful report of the matter of his dis- 
courses. Then after all is done that these arts can ac- 
complish, but a very unsatisfactory result is attained, 


for half the force of such productions lie in*the mag- 
Set- 


| 
It is a singular confirmation of the principles ot their | 


science that society is now instinctively running into 
processes of melioration, which that science teaches 
them to expect. The strong tendency everywhere 
shown towards the consolidation of material interests is | 
netism of the beautiful presence of their author. 
ting aside the uncommon difficulties of the case which 


the proof. Laborers unite to guaranty each other 
health and success ; mutual insurances of various sorts 
are springing up; common dwelling houses, wash-| no man can overcome, our friend, Dr. Elder, of the 
houses, and bathing houses are erected ; and experi-| Liberty Herald, has been very fortunate in his deserip- 
mental communities spread and exhibit the most encour- 


aging results. 


tive sketch of Mr. Cuanntne’s lecture. You will find 


it as the “leader” in the last number of that paper, 





These are all incipient efforts, to escape 
the isolation of present society, and to institute the | and you will of course transfer it to the columns of the 
harmonies of Association. We hail them as good! Harbinger. 
omens, and strive to urge them forward. They are an} impression upon those present, afid we afterwards 
indispensable step in the ascending career of our race. 
They open the passage from incoherence to co-opera- 
tion. ‘They prepare the path which leads from the! fair and meetings interfered with the gratification of 
wilderness of civilized duplicity and suffering, into the | their intense desire to listen to Mr. Cuanntne on this 
You doubtless recollect (or if you do not 








The lecture produced a most profound 


learned that a large number of our anti-slavery friends 





were exceedingly sorry that their duties at their own 


promised land, of associative truth and happiness. _ occasion. 
you can refer to it) seeing in the Harbinger an article 
descriptive of the Abolition celebration of the Fourth 
of July at Dedham, Mass., in the summer of 1546. 


The spirit of that paper is precisely such as 1 would 


$e 


Symptoms of Progress. 

Those of ourreaders who are acquainted with the | 
writings of Fourier, must often have their attention 
called to the fact, that the present is evidently, especial- 
|ly in England and the United States, the transition from 
| civilization and guarantyism, and that we are at this 
moment verifying the foresight, not to say the predic- 





always preserve towards the anti-slavery movement, 
and in my humble opinion, a greater depth of wisdom 


is inculcated in its thoughts than any other article upon 
the same subject that I remember to have seen in the 
Harbinger. As the article in question suggests, “ many 
of our best men and women have been trained in the 


| tions of the great master of social science with regard 
to the succession of the different periods in the life of 
the human race. 

Fourier has told us that, in the natural course of things | president of our Union in a moment of generous con- 


stern and manly anti-slavery schoo] "—or as the worthy 


the next phase to civilization is guarantyism, and has}{ cession would express ir—* there is no doubt, that sub- 
at the same time shown us how the race could leap | jectively the anti-siavery movement has been of vast 
over this intermediate state and be at once elevated in- importance to us ali.” But we must not let our rever- 
to the next higher phase, simple association ; thus at-| ence for the Past blind us to the claims of a benign 
taining a greater degree of happiness than is possible} Future, and while we lovingly linger in the memory 
in guarantyism. ‘The leaders of the world have not} among those who manfully journeyed with us for a sea- 
responded to hisappeal, but have allowed events to take | son, it should only be in memory and not in reality, 
their natural course, and we now see guarantyism | and when these ever-sounding voices of the Past im- 
stretching its arms over and interlocking with civiliza-| plore us to abandon our upward career, we must all the 
tion on every side, but more decidedly in those coun- | more fervently cherish the moral of those inimitable 





tries where the decline or ultimate stage of civilization | verses : 


is most manifest. “In happy homes he saw the light 


Of house-hold fires gleam warm and bright, 
Above the spectral glaciers shone, 
Whilst from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior! 


In the United States, the principal existing feature of! 
guarantyism is seen inthe guaranty Societies, such as{ 
the Sons of Temperance, Odd Fellows, Working Men’s 
Unions, and the like ; which are already very preva- 
lent, though they have as yetattained only ths first stage 
of their growth. In England these also prevail to some 
extent, but the principal manifestation is a different and 
more decided one, as may be seen by the following ex- 
tract of a letter from an associative friend, dated Nov. 
26, 1847: 

* Notwithstanding this, I think that if the French 
and Americans do not ‘ look sharp, the Londoners will 
realize the lower forms of guarantyism before them. 
I assure you the many vast mode! lodging-houses which 
are rising in the town, are beginning to make = 

| 
| 








Oh stay! the maiden cried, and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast. 
A tear stood in his deep blue eye, 
But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior !” 


A few days only elapsed from the time of Mr. 
CHANNING’s departure, when it became our pleasing 
duty to welcome other dear friends from the associa- 
tive ranks of the East, to our city. Mr. and Mrs. 
a : > "LEY, Whose *s have been so long so perma- 
stare and speculate ; and if the Phalanstery itself does Ririey, whose names have been so long and so perma 
not come, I believe that in the natural course of things, 
all London will rise into associative edifices of the low- 


er kind.” 


Our readers have before had a description of these 


nently connected with the cause, came over to spend 
the Christmas Holidays among their acquaintances of 
the world’s peopie ; and surely if these extended a 
tithe of that cordiality of weleom - which burned for 
model lodging-houses, which need only a common in- expression among us, outwardly, ii must have been to 
their guests, the “ merriest, maddest time in all the 
sweet old year.” The ensuing Sunday (the 26th inst.) 
a select circle of our associative friends were assembled 
at the house of Mr. Patten, to listen to some remarks 
from Mr. Ripley, upon the Brook-Farm experience, and 


dustrial pursuit among the inmates to represent exactly 
tHat which Fourier foretels will be the principle fen- 
Itis right that England should 
precede other nations in the epoch of guarantyism. 
The main feature of the caducity of civilization, agri- 


ture of guarantyisin. 


cultural Feudalism, exists there to an extent not yet 
We hail with delight all these 
indications of the present state of transition and bid 
them God-speed! while we say Dear friends in En- 


I can truly say that I have seldom passed a more fruit- 


manifested elsewhere. ful evening. 


The character of our subject was not 
as our Sunday evening meetings, nor were the topics of 
gland, France and the United States, let us emulate 
cach other in our efforts to pass as quickly ag possible 
through this transitory phase, and to do all we can to 


conversation of that deep spiritual complexion which 
invite the highest communion—yet withal, so exhilera- 














the in-for-a-penny—in-for-a-pound philosophy, has em. 
boldened me to describe somewhat as follows: 

“We Associationists,” said Mr. Ripley, “ believe 
that the Almighty fully designed the perfect develop. 
ment of man. ‘The very possession of capacities eq. 
pable.of growth and expansion prove this, if no eyj. 
dence were afforded by the regular and progressive 
movement of human events. In the savage phase of 
Humanitary existence that holy cluster of affections, 
Love, Friendship, and the Family tie, were barely pre. 
sent as germs of a divine Trinity, whose unitary form 
is the highest order of social harmony. But these 
‘three passions are undeveloped and never can be fully 
‘brought out by civilization. Indeed, such was their 
infinite scope that he would not assert the possibility of 
their exhaustion. Such was their capacity for growth 
that any mention of complete development reminded 
him of a little incident that occurred to him in one of 
the Omnibusses. He had noticed tor many weeks that 

| a certain young lady was always present when he hap- 
| pened to take his seat in the coach, and curiosity final. 
ily led him to inquire of her an explanation. She re- 
| plied that she was in daily attendance at Mr. B s 
| school, for the purpose of finishing her English educa- 
ition. ‘Thus it is Civilization talks of finishing eduea- 
| tion when Association would speak of merely entering 
upon the threshold. Life with the Associationists is 
|merely a primary school, and we only enter the senior 





|class when we pass on to a more spiritual existenee. 
| Besides, there is no consistency in the educational do- 
ings of Civilization. In the College hall it inculcates 
‘the necessity of the most rigid moralism in all the walks 
of life, and then sends out its young men into paths, 
|in which, it very well knows they cannot attain suc- 
_cess without the most flagrant violation of its early in- 
|stilled precepts. Now it will not do to patch up the 
old garment with new cloth, but we lose our time, our 
‘cloth, and wound our fingers in the attempt. It will 
not do to preach moralism and live Civilization. We 
‘must either cease the former or outgrow the latter, if we 
| would The very basis 
of the present order of society—the isolated home, is 





reconcile theory and practice. 
antagonistic to integral education. The monotony, the 
wastetulness, the frivolity, the slavery, and the narrow- 
‘ness of the househeld in Civilization, repress the growth 
Or if 
‘some singularly favored being, by the joint efforts of 
wealth and indulgent, self-sacrificing friends, be raised 
{above the petty corner of life, it is at the sacrifice of the 
|manly virtues to the morbid stimulation of the senti- 
{ments. It is true that the family was indeed a mighty 
| step for Humanity in the path of progress, but that in- 
| stitution has now completed its mission in an isolated 
form, anda divine necessity is impelling us to the next 
great step of Association. The first principle of this 
new form of social life, to be established, is organized 
industry. Mr. Ripley here went on to describe in a 
condensed manner the Associative township, and re- 
marked that it was a little singular that Jefferson had 
coincided with Fourier in the belief that the township 
government was the basis of true Republicanism. 
“Tt may be asked,” said Mr. Ripley, “ if this thing 
be‘practicable, but this is m:: the first question in my 
mind. I only desire to know ii ii Le true anc then I shall 
consider the question of practicability solved. Allmen 
|agree with us in one thing. All the wise ar.) pure are 
found standing with us on the common ground of the 


,of all the finer sentiments of the human soul. 


necessity of a change for the better, and even the most 
| besotted victim of civilization, who is steeped to ‘his 
lips in infamy and moral debasement will grant thet 
things are not as they should be, and perhaps attributes 
his own condition to the false order of society. Yet 
‘talk of a plan for the elevation of the race ; of a new 
| social code, to meet the spiritual wants of .ne age and 
you will be met with the profound suggestion that man 
is naturally depraved—that the present order is a true 
' index of the spiritual condition of the race at present— 
| that the fountain can raise no higher than its head, and 
| all expectation of improving the race by association, is 
the “ baseless fabric ofa dream,” for men can never 
live in association until they become saints, and then 
All true movements is 
dead, but civilization leaves out of view, in almost all its 
|ramifications, the observance of this important part. 
| Thus the claims of social and spiritual culture, under 


association will be useless. 


precisely what we generally desire upon such occasions j the isolated orders of society, are forever conflicting 


with the no lessholy rights of physical labor, and scho- 
lars and farmers are both melancholy examples of the 





awful penalty which invariably follows any attempt 


induce the world to enter at once into Simple Associa- 
tion, which is but the prelude to the glories of that 
Harmony, which is the destiny of the human race. 





Puitapevruia, Dec. 31, 1847. 

Messrs. Epirors :—Quakerdom has, during the last 
few weeks, relaxed its wonted rigidity under the benign 
and graceful presence of some of the most cherished and 
honored friends of our cause. Scarcely had Mr. 
Gree ey taken his leave when our anti-slavery friends 
announced the presence of W. H. Cuannine as a 
speaker at their coming Convention. With a degree 
of magnanimity towards the anti-slavery influence that 
seduced him, and charity towards Mr. Cuannino him- 
|self,—that does infinite credit to our breeding, if not 


NN eee ee 


to our innate politeness, we forbear to protest fgainst 
the dissipation of his precious power and time upon 
that fragmentary movement, even carried our modesty 
| so far as to refrain from insisting upon our right to a 
Mr. Crannine expressed himself un- 
| willing to suffer under an apparent breach of good 


| public lecture. 


faith towards our anti-slavery friends, who have just re- 
|ceived at his hands the fulfilment of a long-standing 


‘engagement. We acquiesced so far as to allow him 


ting was the presence of our friends, that on the whole, | upon the part of man to put assunder what God hath 
our evening assumed a more than wonted interest. | joined together. Simplism that seeks the development 
went away fecling the confirmation of improvement to lof individual faculties — individual men — individual 
be the addition of those happy moments to my little | groups, or orders, at the expense of the solidarity of the 
stock of well-spent hours. 

On Tuesday evening, the 28th inst., another m 2eling 
of the Union assembled to listen to an address from 
Mr. Riptey, upon the general subject of Association. 
Unfortunately a combination of not altogether unex- 
pected circumstances conspired to diminish the numbers 
in attendance, and in the place of an overflowing room 
to meet our anticipations, we were only comfortably | it at present, we should find said he, that we were re- 
jammed. This discrepancy between facts and figures ceiving additions to our ranks quite as fast as the pro- 
was partly owing to the occurrence of a lecture by Mr. per spheres were provided for them, but this view 
Giles, upon Don Quixote—a new Opera by Md. Bishop, | should not paralyze a single exertion, or mara single 
and last but not least, a session of the Executive Com- jeffort, for all that we could do for the science of associ- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society. This | ation was important, subjectively at least, and if apy 
little circumstance is, in its way, powerfully illustrative attempt at realization should be successful, it would owe 
of the importance of a speedy and general introduc- | that success to great previous discipline, and profound 
tion of the mechanism of the groups into our loca! acquaintance with the science. We are not destruc- 
Union. Had a group upon “times and seasons,” or | tives—we do not seek to pull down the old tabric, u®- 
“ways and means,” been organized, its voice would jtil we have gathered humanity into a nobler edifice. 
have been recognized where individual suggestions | We do not look down, with bitter scorn and contempt 
were neglected. But all disappointment quickly dis- | upon the prostrated form of civilization. We cannot, 
appeared during the remarks of Mr. Ripley, which, | with the cowardly malice of the ass in the fable, kiek 


jrace, is a fertile source of the incoherence and social 
discord that every where stares us in the face 

I shall attempt no report of the conclusion of Mr. Rip- 

| ley’s eloquent remarks; forgetting himself in the vastness 

| of the subject, and its inspiring nature, he dwelt warmly 

jon the “ good time coming.” He did not look for ra- 

pid proselytism—he did not think the cause demanded 
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net lion form, now that she lies helpless, with old age 
and disease, but rather let us smooth her to rest ; let us 
treat her with all the filial respect and attention, which 
a child bestows upon a dying parent, close gently her 
drooping eyelids, adjust her features, and her limbe, 
enshroud her form, and lay it to rot in the tomb, with 
the proud consciousness that patience, greatest of vir- 
tues, has won the victory, and we are free without hav- 
ing marred the providential work of the Great De- 


pa rted. J. 


LDL LLL 
Provinence, December 31st, 1847. 


To the Editors of the Harbinger :— 

Messrs. Evirors ;—The second lecture of the As- 
eociational course was delivered last evening to a large 
and intelligent audience, by Rev. William H. Chan- 
ning. His subject was “ The Tendencies of Civiliza- 


tion.” : 
The lecture was listened to with the closest attention 


- during its delivery, which occupied upwards of an 


hour anda half. ‘Those who have ever had the pleas- 
ure of hearing Mr. Channing, will doubtless give me 
credit for abstaining from giving even a slight sketch 
of it. I willconfess to having made the attempt, but 
with so unsatisfatory a result, that I was fain to ¢ ve 
jt up in despair. It must have had a powerful effect 
upon the minds of his hearers, and caused many to 
entertain thoughts to which they were previously stran- 
gers. However small the obvious results may be, the 
leaven must work. 

Judging from the many inquiries made of me during 
my journey to the West, last summer, it will not be un- 
interesting to many of your readers to be informed that 
among those who listened to Mr. Greeley’s lectures 
was Thomas Wilson Dorr. 

A large failure took place in this city a few days 
since, being that of Thomas Sprague and Son, a firm 


© which was extensively engaged in calico printing. 


od 


Tein hantealnia vas 
s 


eT a 


ya 


Yours truly, J. 8G: 


LT 
The “Little Hordes” in Civilization. 

Ame. the sage conceptions of Fourer, perhaps few 

are more p.: found than that of the organization of youth 


| 
in cl int thich he calls.ia his |‘ 
a certain character, into bands which he calls,ia his |°" , — 
. : miles of us in so good condition as ours. Thus we must 


peculiar nomenclature,“ Little Hordes.” 


c 


He had observed that a large number cf boys, (gen- 


roll in the dirt, have not the slightest objection to any 
amusement or occupation on account of its uncleanli- 
ness. 

Believing, as he did, that all our innate propensities 
are given for some useful end, he thought that this one 
was designed to play an important part in the true so- 
cial economy. Seeing that there are duties of a some- 
what filthy nature that are rapugnantto men and wo- 
men, yet which must be performed, he thought that 
these youths received this propensity from the Creator, 
that they might perform them. These labors, far from 
being disgraceful, as they are considered in civilization, 
being more directly prompted by a sentiment of devo- 
tion to the public good, would be thought the noblest 
and deserving of the highest honor. By them, (the 
Little Hordes) would be the most marked display of 
real patriotism, in their labors for the public benefit and 
the preservation of harmony. It would be their pecu- 
liar distinction, that they would volunteer in any ser- 
vice, necessary to the welfare of the community, which 
was so repugnant that others did not willingly offer them- 
selves for it. They would engage in their patriotic la- 
bors with a chivalric enthusiam, a generous rivalry that 
would give a charm to the most repulsive occupations. 
A subversive application of the same principles exists 
in civilized society in the cases of firemen and soldiers. 

The object of this article is to suggest the farther ap- 
plication of the principle in present society, to something 
more than destruction or the mere negative prevention of 
destruction; to make it produce positive benefits. I would 
recommend, then, that in our country towns, the youth 
of an active, enterprising character, organize themselves 
into companies or societies for the public good; and 
that they. make it their object to abate all public nuisan- 
ces,or unsightly things, which do not come exactly 


_ Within the jurisdiction of common authorities, yet which 


every body neglects ; that they make it their pride and 


_ ambition to adorn the public grounds or highways, to 


rs 


plant shade trees and construct side walks along the 
roads ; to remove from the view every thing that to 
the eye ofa passenger would appear dilapidated or neg- 
iected—in short to change the thousand little things that 
are annoying or that mar the landscape, yet which no 
one thinks it his duty to attend to, into so many conve- 
niences and beauties. Every thing that they should do 
would be gratuitous : an offering to the public. 

What could be better calculated to cultivate noble, 
generous, patriotic sentiments in the young, than these 
actions of true beneficence 2? These companies would 
have their uniforms, and banners, and tHeir officers 
with honorable titles. They might march to the scene 
of their labors to the sound of the trumpet,*and music 
might cheer their pleasant toil. What an excellent 
substitute would all this be for military parade, and how 
infinitely more in accordance with Christian principles! 
It would have all,and more than all the attractions, 
Without any of the ills of military organizations. 


H. 





Domain of the Wisconsin Phalanx, 
Ceresco, W. T., Dec. 7, 1847. 

I have read with pleasure, the letter of our worthy 
friend, J. J. Cook, of Providence, R. I., written while on a 
visit to our domain, in July last. I was much pleased to 
have the dark side of our picture shown up, (if indeed any 
Side can be called dark), for such he represents his deserip- 








tion of us. Our friend from the neat, rich, and elegant 
city of Providence, visiting the rude shanties, in the ex- 
treme settlements of a new territory, by poor, independ- 
ent, and industrious pioneers, is much better qualified to 
do this than one like me, who, having been from my youth 
struggling with the trials, vicissitudes and privations of a 
pioneer life, and heving attained a permanent home sur- 
rounded by friends on a free soil, (our domain,) with a 
brig’.t prospect for “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of lhap- 
piness,” has had his soul filled with glowing hope, ardent 
desires, and a living faith in the speedy realization of uni- 
tary brotherhood. Had our friend been familiar with 
western life, and visitcd us three years ago, and again this 
fall, he would have found ample reason for the “hope Re 
which gave color to the letter of Mr. Hine and “ others’ 
alluded to, for brighter prospects have seldom been found 
with a band of pioneers in any cause than have thus far 
attended ours. Our fathers on the Plymouth Rock, or 
the disciples preaching and practicing primitive Christian- 
ity, might have had more faith and zeal, but their success 
was not better than ours has been thus far. All who 
know when, where, and how we commenced, will be disap- 
pointed only that we are so far advanced. “There are 
no associational guaranties in reference to sickness or dis- 
ability in their charter,” says our friend. Our charter 
guaranties a home, abundance of labor, and its products 
to our members. and the stock-shares and interest to the 
capital. What more can be required from the laws of 
the land? What a mockery among a band of brothers 
(and none others should associate) would be a written 
guaranty of the necessaries of life, which, of right, be- 
long to every human being. I do not believe the disci- 
ples of Christ had any such guaranties, but a strong bond 
existed within them, and they taught that we should love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Those who possess this spirit 
will find ample guaranties without resorting to written 
bonds, which could not be enforced without resorting to 
our rotten and corrupt system of civillaw; and those who 
possess not the spirit of brotherhood will do well to seek 
that first, and then the houses and lands of association, | 
where there will be “bread enough and to spare.” Our 
schools, as our friend says, are a great lack with us; we are. 
far behind what we ought to be, but we must not be com- | 
pared with the old citiesand States. Had our friend made 
a tour through our territory, he would not have found a 
school house in Wisconsin as good as ours, except in a few | 
large towns; and he could not have found a free school in 

our territory taught somany months in the year; and he 
could not have found more than one school within thirty | 
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That we | 


be compared with the country in which we live. 


: ; ‘ | have nopublie library or reading room is true, now, but I | 
erally under sixteen,) besides being fond of noise, tur- 


moil, and rade sports, if they do not positively like to | 


hope will not belong; but this much I can safely say, that 
as great a number and variety of papers and per: ‘icals 
cannot be found among the same number of persons at 
any Post Office in Wisconsin, and the constant exchanging 
of papers and books keeps ys amply supplied with reading 
matter for all our leisure hours. Our water power will be 
sufficient for our wants when time and means will allow us 
to improve it aright. Of our climate, I will send youa 
tabular statement at the end of this year for 1846 7, 
which will be better than extremes to judge by. It is true 
we have done but little yet in the mechanical branches, for 
agriculture is the basis or foundation on which the struc- 
ture of association must be raised, and we have hardly 
had time yet to prepare the foundation. Our friend says 
there is a difference of ‘‘feeling” here, on one subject. 
If he means a difference of Opinion, it is true, on many 
subjects, for we tolerate freedom of opinion and speech 
and even error, leaving truth free to combat it. It is by 
ree discussion and difference of opinion that we have 
thus far discovered truth and been able to progress as far 
as we have. He alludes to our difference on the subjects 
of building. There is a wider difference among us on the 
subject of wheat turning to chess, and so far as our perpe- 
tuity is concerned one is as harmless as the other. There 
isa difference of opinion in regard to board, which, under 
the law of freedom and attraction, works no harm. Most 
of our families cook their board in their rooms from 
choice, under present circumstances. Some because they 

se no meat and do not choose to sit at a table plentifully 
supplied with beef, pork and mutton. Others because 
they choose to have their children sit at the table with 
them, to regulate their diet, &c.; which our circumstan- 
ces will not yet permit at our public table. Others be- 
cause they want to ask a blessing, &c.; and others because 
their manner of cooking and habits of living have be- 
come so fixed as to have sufficient influence to desire its 
continuance. Some of our members think all these diffi- 
culties cannot be speedily removed, and that cheap and 
comfortable dwellings, adapted to their circumstances, 
with a unitary workhouse, unitary bakery, and unitary 
dairy, by which the burdens should be removed as fast as 
possible, and the minds prepared by combined effort, co- 
operative labor, and equitable distribution, for the com- 
bined dwelling and unitary living with its variety of tables 
to satisfy all tastes, &c. Others think our devotion to the 
cause ought to induce us to frego all these attachments 
and prejudices, and board at one table and improve it 
build none but unitary dwellings, adapted toa unitary table. 
We pursue both ways in our living with perfect freedom 
and probably shall in our building, for attraction is the 
only law whose force we acknowledge in these matters. 
We have passed one more important point in our progress 
since I last wrote you. We have adopted the policy to re- 
fund all investments to any member when he chooses to 
leave. Weare all in good health and spirits. 

W. Cuase. 








Our Weekly Gossip. 


Major Noah’s Times says that a vivid idea ofthe miseries 
and mysteries of the city may be had in a knowledge of 
what the coroner, in his official capacity, is called upon to 
witness. In many instancesthe bodies of the poor, the 
causes of whose solitary and unwept deaths he is called to 
ascertain, have been ealen by rats before found. Some- 
times the remains of a pauper are discovered in a grim 
and dismal cellar, far underground, and supposed to be 
used only asa receptacle for coals. In this city of hun 
dreds of thousands of population, poor human beings live 
in abodes never visited by a friendly countenance, and per- 
ish for want of foodand medicine. Yes, reader, people 
weekly starve to death in this great metropolis of the New 
World; and that théy do so is never known until the ebdr- 
oner is summoned to inspect a mass of decaying animal 
matter. He is compelled to endure sights the most fright- 
ful, and danger that menaces death every day—to wit- 
ness suffering which appear incredible, and encounter dis. 
ae that man’s inventive ingenuity could not paral- 
le’ 
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Last week, thirteen persons diedin New York, of ap 
plexy. 
The Boston Advertiser of Monday, says that violets 
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Many meetings have been held gooentty and near 
Philadelphia, in favor of laws limiting the duration of 
daily labor. 


were in bloom there the day before the second of January. ls The India Rubber trade has become so important to 


The same thing also hanpened at Portland. 


razil as to have attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment. The gum is no longer procurable in the village of 


The Mirror says that as neither of the arrested officers | Para ; measures therefore have been —— to promote 
8 


in Mexico happens to be a son-in-law of Col. Benton,there | the cultivation of the tree. which abou 


is some hope that the triels may terminate sometime dur-— 
ing the present century. | 


The Philadelphia Leiger says that in that city, dur-— 
ing the past year, one thousand and thirty-six lumps of | 
butter were seized by the clerks of the various markets on | 
account of falling short in weight. 


The Albany Evening Journal, says that it recently had | 
oceasion to telegraph a friend believed to be in Philadel- | 
adelphia. The communication was left in the office in Al- | 
bany, about ten o’cloeck—sent to New York, where it was | 
received, copied, and carried to Jersey City, where it was 
forwarded to Philadelphia. The person addressed, was 
hunted for and reported at Carlyle, within thirty miles of 
St. Louis! The lightning was again called into requi- 
sition, the communication forwarded, the person found, 
and an answer received at twelve o’clock. Thus was a} 
message, under these disadvantageous circumstances, trans- | 
mitted 2,500 miles in two hours. 


The Editor of the Chronotype says that, passing by a} 
wine-making establishment in Boston lately, he saw the re- | 
fuse thrown out, which he would have pronounced logwood 
chips, had he not known that they must be grapes ! | 


The State Journal says that by acensusjusttaken there | 
are 350,000 free white males over 21 in Ohio. 


We learn from the Serannah Georgian of the 25th. 
that three shad were served upon that day at the City | 
Hotel—price five dollars! 





| 


At Dedham, Mass., the ladies attend the courts. Re- 
cently there were counted twenty-three women in the 
galleries. who, while their ears and eyes were open, em- 
ployed their fingers knitting and sewing. 


The Boston Whig says that the Anti Slavery Fair in 

that city closed on Saturday evening. The Address, by | 
Wm. H. Channing, was designed to stimulate the opponents 

of Slavery, each in his own sphere, with whatever party | 
or sect he is connected, to endeavorto bring that associa- 
tion to a right action. 





The Northampton Courier tells a story of the Rev. 
Mr. Field, formerly of Westminster, Vt. Ashe went to 
give his vote at an election, aman of opposite politics ex- 
pressed surprise at seeing him there, and to confirm his | 
objection quoted the remark of the Saviour, that his “king- | 
dom was not of this world.” “Has no man a right to 
vote,” rejoined the witty clergyman, “unless he belongs | 
to the kingdom of Satan ?” = 


Tutor Goodrich is slowly recovering at New Haven. 








_ The Senate of Georgia has pazsed the following resolu- | 
ms: 
Resolved, That the Reporters of this Senate 
“Shall nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 


Three large steamers, says the N. Y. Evangelist, with 
engines from 200 to 300 horse power, have been fitted at 
Bahia, 8. A., for the slave trade. One of them has already 
errived on the coast of Africa, where she embarked 900 
slaves, and eseaned from the brig-of-wor, Sea Lark, by 
steaming away ‘rom her during a can. 





A neat freestone monument to the memory o* John | 
Eliot, the Indian apostle, has recently been placed in the | 
Indian burying ground in South Natick, Mase. On the! 
west side is inscribed the dateof the birth and death of | 
Eliot ; on the east is -culptured a book with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Up Biblum God.” 

The House of Industry and Home of the Friendless, in 
New York, which has been established by benevolent wo- | 


man for destitute females of moral character, has, | 


during the past —— shelter to three hundred per- 


| 
sons, most of whom through its agency, have obtained re- | 
spectable employment. _Its charitable directors have ta- 
ken a large and commodious house on the corner of Sec- 
ond street and First Avenue, and have already raised 
$8,000, with the view of providing a permanent build- 
ing. 

The Vermont Legislature has passed an Act providing 
that all real estate, which may have belonged to a woman 
before marriage, or which she may inherit during mar- 
riage shall beexempt from attachment or levy for the 
debts of her husband, and that no transfer of either, made 
by the husband, shall be valid, unless she shall freely sign 
a deed. Married woman are also authorized to devise such 
property by will. 


The recent freshets in Ohio were Sot many acts 
of considerable generosity. Messrs.T.& J. W. Gaff, mil- 
lers, of Aurora. had several hundred barrele of flour on 


in the forests. 
A laborer engaged in procuring the gum ean earn what is 
equivalent to $3 a day in our money. 

There have been more bears killed in Michigan the pas, 
season than any previous one. In Ionia county, alone 
upwards of 200 have been “laid to the land.” 

George Catlin, the painter of Indians, is in London pre- 
paring tor the press a new work on England and France 


We learn from the Catholic Register for 1848, that the 
the Catholic population in this country is estimated at 


Two rich men at New Orleans, named Genois and Aveg- 


no, have been muleted in $29Q0 damages for whippin 
negro woman. 
the woman turned out to be free. 


a 
The case was aggravated by the fact that 


Padre Gapobianco, who was on board the Sardinian 


st Urania, at New York, some two years ago, has 
publ 


ished an account of what he saw in this country, from 
which the following is an extract: “ Boston is a city for- 
tified by nature and by art. It rises upon three most 
pleasant hills, one of which is Bunker Hill, upon the sum- 
mit of which towers the famous monument, named Bunker 
Hill, erected to commemorate the victory gained by the 
Americans over the English, in 1776. It was commenced 
by the Engineer, 0’Donnell Webiter, in 1827, under the 
ama of the celebrated La Fayettee, and finished in 


Brazil appears to be the great slave-mart of the world, 
the importations from Africa are said to amount annually 
to between 40 and 69,00 souls. 


Since the year 1116 France and England have been at 
war 267 years out of 713. The longest interval of peace 
has been between 1562 and 1627, sixty-five years. 


The English correspondent of the Anti-Slavery Stan- 
dard say:,—“ Your are aware that your distinguished 
countryman Emerson, is now lecturing in Manchester and 
Liverpool. He attracts considerable attention, if I may 


jpdge from the frequency of reports of his lectures in the 


newspapers. This is an indication of more than ordinary 
interest in England. His fame preceeded him—Carlyle 
trumpeted the way before him. Thousands have heard of 
him who never read his works, and doubtless hundreds 
have read his writings, for one who fully comprehends 
him. Llikehim because he seems to be an honest man ; 
nobody’s copy. But from what I hear he seems remark- 
ably destitute of warmth of character and genial enthusi- 
asm ; he sits so intently watching the inspiration of his 
own mind, that he has neither the time, heart, nor feeling, 
for anything besides. I would rather he were more wolf. 
forgetful, not continually rolled into himself, and rising 
upon the wind like the ghosts of Ossian. One who was a 
great admirer of his, writes to me: “I have heard and 
seen Emerson now, both in publie and private, and the 
prevailing feeling in my mind is, I grieve to say it, disap- 
pointmeut. I have read his printed works with enthusiasm 
but his cold calm presence chilled me. He is a tall thin 
man. He looks as if he had no shoulders, but was in one 
long slope down from his neck to his feet. He has rather 
asmall head. What kind of a forehead I dont know, for 
it does not catch the eye. He has a thin face, a Roman 
nose, a smal! mouth, and a kind of eternal, bland, self- 
satisfied smile. Altogether he looks narrow and fine 
drawn. Youlook at him again and again, for that is 
Emerson. He is no magician. He kindles not one elec- 
tric spark in you. You see none of the might of rightfal- 


| ness in him, nor the soul of love.” 


Animmense model .farm has been organized on the 
plains of St. Denis, near Paris, to be devoted exclusively 
to the domestication of pheasants and American prairie, 
hens, and to the cultivation of the banana. 


Fifty thousand soldiers have been sent to work on the 
St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railroad. 


An English physician was called to examine the corpse 
of an Irishman who had been assassinated by some of his 
countrymen. “ This person,” said he, after inspecting the 
body, “ was so ill that if he had not been murdered he 
would have died half an hour before.” 


“There is no reason,” says a writer in the Atheneum 
“for eating one or two of the numberless edible funguses— 
mushrooms, truffles, &c.—and condemning all the rest as 
worse than useless, under the name of ‘toad-stools.’ ‘It is 
not so on the continent of Europe, where very generally 
the various species of fungi are esteemed agreeable and 
important articles of diet. Inthe markets at Rome there 







hand, for which they were offered $5 per barrel, by a man | is #0 “inspector of funguses” versed in botany, and whose 
who, in view of the prospective want of provisions, inten- | duty it is to examine and report all such plants exposed 
ded to speculate in the article. Messrs. Gaff refused the | for sale. The safety with which these vegetables may be 
offer, and turning to the clerk, ordered him to give a bar-) eaten, has led to a very large consumption in that eity, 


rel to any poor man who needed it. And in this way | 
dozens of barrels were given to the necessitous without | 
charge. At Lawrenceburgh, Wm. E. Craft, Esq., caused | 
it to be proclaimed to the houseless and needy, “Here | 
are my warehouse and store—here are flour and mea t—| 
come and take what youneed.” And his clerks dea!t out | 
to them as they came. Lewis & Eichelberger caused the 
same thing to be made known concerning flour at their 
mill; and gave away tothe destitute and unfortunate more 
than one hundred barrels. Messrs. Barr & Febiger had a | 
number of their hogs slaughtered, cut up, and given to all | 
who needed and wished. 


The Liberty Herald speaking of General Taylor’s tri- 
umphant reception says:—“ The ladies of xington 
gave bibles to the soldiers of Captain Clay’s company, to 
balance the bowie-knives designed for the bowels of the | 
Mexicans, And some o! our church bells rung glorifica. | 
tion chimes for the victory of Buena Vista. Religion 
sliced very thin and highly polished makes the finest of 
all veneers for national viilany ; it not quite so glossy 
as glory, but it has a deep rich lustre that commends it 
to the most correct and cultivated taste.” 





The Cherokees are about establishing a high school 
$2,500 have been appropriated by their Council to buy 
books and furniture for it. 


Mr. Browngon has come out aly with the doctrine, 
that there is no salvation out of the Roman church. In 
conseuuence a writer in the Pilot of Nov. 17th, address- 
ing the bishop of Boston, calls on the bishop “not to allow 
the Catholic community to be so disgraced and their prin- 
ciples brought into suspicion—that under his approval no 
modern sciolist, whose empricisms have grown stale, may 
fillip the palled ear of the public with new paradoxes tor- 
tured from Catholic theology, &c. 


Mr Piermont, in a recent lecture, said that at the pre- 
sent day, the uneducated Hindoo girl by the use of her 
hands simply, could surpass the delicacy and fineness of 
texture, productions of the most perfeet ean in 
the manufacture of cotton and muslins cloths. In Eng- 
land, cotton had been spun so fine that it would require a 
thread of 490 miles in length, to weigh a lb. bnt the Hin- 
doo girl had, by her hands, constructed a thread which 
would require to be extended 1,000 miles to weigh a lb ; 
and the Deceale musling of her manufacture, when spread 
on he ground and covered with dew, are no longer vi- 
sible. 


Hupson River Raitroap.—Mrs. Martha Cruger 
brought an action against the Hudson River Railroad 
for damages sustained by the railroad passing through 
a brick yard. The company had offered $1,500 The 
jury gave her $12,800. 


' where not less than 140,900 Ibs., worth £4000 sterling, are 


annually made use of. 


There has lately been discovered evidence of a con- 
siderable elevation having taken place at the east end of 
the Island of St. Michaels, Azores. The old sea beach 
marked by unmistakeable sea boulders is visible about 
three hundred yards within the present line of coast, and 
at oa ht of from three to four hundred feet above the 
sea level. 


Mr. Minas, a learned Greek, while on ascientifie tour in 
the East, has it is stated, discovered a work of Plato, a 
treatise on the human race, which has hitherto escaped the 
researches of ancient and modern savans, 


A certain son of a Crispin, recently ealled on a neighbor- 
ing blacksmith, to get the steel corks of his horse’s shoes 
sharpened; and being in a great haste, says he—“Can’t 
you do it without taking his shoes off?’ “I don’t know,” 
says Vulcan, “but if you will hold his feet in my forge, I’l 
try.” 


The German city of Hamburg was the scene of a curious 
proceeding on the 8th Nov. A scaffold was erected as 
for an execution, before the principal front of the exchange, 
and a large furnace, filled with wood, was placed on it. 
The wood having been set on fire, the bell of the town 
hall was rung violently, as usual during the execution of 
decrees inflicting infamous penalties. At the hour at 
which merchants assemble on the Exchange, the public 
executioner ascended the scaffold, followed by two of his 
assistants, and having eaused a drum to be beat, proclaim- 
edin aloud voice the name of a merchant declared guilt 
of fraudulent bankruptcy, who had taken to flight. e 
then displayed to the spectators an enormous placard 
bearing the name of the culprit in gigantic letters. He 
next caused the drum to be beat a second time, after 
which he tossed the placard in the flames. 


Before the revising barrister, the other day, a witness 
being asked how he knew a man and woman were husband 
and wife, replied, because “he had often heard the lady 
blow the gentleman up.” The evidence was held to be 
conclusive. 


“Boy, run up stairs to No. —, and bring down my bag- 
gage—hurry, I’m about moving,” said a tall Arkansas 
meat-axe-looking person to a waiter at one of our crack 
hotels. “What is your baggage, massa, and whar is he ?” 
“Why, three pistols, a pack of cards, a bowie knife and 
ashirt. You'll find them all under my pillow.” 


“My dear Polly, I am surprised at your taste in wear- 
ing another woman’s hair on your head,” said a man to 
his wife. “My dear Joe, I am equally astonished that 
yen pete in wearing another sheep’s wool on your 
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The N. Y. Evening Post, in alluding to the late Yale purity of her style. She has acquired the habit of fore- | 

frac fon the Professo 1 Tut e|! : 7 . 
aS, Sa ong as the Professors and Tutors of |. BR ote . y 4 : 

the collars. ae solicemen at night, after the close of the | ~* ” the highe: : er rapa to her, in , —— 
literary labors of the day,so Jong will the friends of Yale anything but pleasing, while in the middle register her | 
be oe —_ et ee 7 pees wes re 4 power is diminished. At the same time she has gained 
one above alluded to. Bu soon as the students 




























tensity of genius, there isin his voice and action! He | horses is betier than a poor, halting, murderous perfory. 
puts every listener, no matter how stiff, starched and in- | ance of the most legitimate drama in the world. | 

sensible, into a new existence of which he is himself the! , ture of the Pact ae , - The 
creator, and controller. Lam an old theatre-goer and | failure of Che Park shows that the thestre Can no longer 
know the tricks of the stage so well as rarely to find any | thrive among us except it be conducted with the most ey, 
illusion at the theatre. But when Benedettiis going through terprising disregard of expense in the engagement of 


treated as men and citizens, as soon as they are handed 
over to the police of the city, or the municipal authorities, 
just so soon will the public have a guaranty against any 
commission of crimes. 


An Ixcipent or tHe War —The writer of a letter 
from Mexico to the London Morning Chronicie relates 
the following incident as having oecurred on the taking 
of the city of Mexico. 


Two Germans, with but one aun to work between 
them, seated theinselves beneath the baleony of my 
habitation, drew some bread, apples, ond a bottle with 
pulque, from a bag, and most composedly made their 
afternoon's meal by the accompaniment of « most live- 
ly fire of small arms, while the balls struck the wall 
near them in all directions. They taiked aboat the 
city, which they compared with Carlsruhe. One ol 
them then seized the gun, and prepared to fire at some 
one of the leperos, bui the other snatched the gun away 
from him, aecasing im of not knowing how tot ike 
aun, and proved, by instantly shooting some unhappy 
lepero through the head, that he at least knew how to 
take aim. Temmedince afterwards the equally cood 
aim of a Mexican laid him dead at the feet of his com- 
rade, who, coolly stooping, took up the pulque, bottle 
and the gun, and retreated to some less dangerous spot 
Such a horrible indiflerence to life I never witnessed 
belore. 


Te Correspondents. 


Newpoat, R. 1.—Our friend “G. H.C.” will perceive | 
| correctly, but, as usual, was rather too slow and heavy ;} 
| | 


from our last number that we had anticipated the subject 
of his communication. 

Mr. Carrout, [11.—“R. C.’—We send you Vol. V., 
wanting No. 1, which is exhausted. We can supply the 
first three volumes, in whole or in part, at the subseription 
price. Make your remittance, and if we cannot supply 
to the full amount, we will credit you for the balance, or 
make it up in pamphlets. 





Religious Union of Assoviationists. 

Public Religious Services, under the direction of William 
H. Channing, Every SuNDAY AFTERNOON, at Washington 
Hall, Bromfield Street, Boston. Seats free to all. 

EE, 
Lectures on Association. 

A course of Lectures on Association will be delivered 
at the Medical College, Crosby Si, between Broome and 
Spring Sts., by Messrs. Greecy, Riptey, James, Gop- 
win, Macvaniet, Dana, and other gentlemen. It ie in- 


tended to give a lecture every Friday evening, of which | 


due notice will be published in the Daily Tribune. All inter- 
ested in the subject ae invited to attend. Admission free. 


Those who choose will contribute to defray expenses of s _ : , : : 
ses, which characterize La Sonnambula, and Norma, it adds| 


light, fires, &e., &e. 





The Treasurer of the Rericiovs Union or Associa- 


TIONIsTs acknowledges the receipts of the following sums: 


From A. C. H. - - - - ~ “ $10 00 
*,. Ta - “ “ ‘ zs 5 00 
* BGP. - - - - - - 25 00 
« _A Friend, - - ° “ - 5 00 


JAS. T. FISHER, Treasurer. 
* a 
One Dollar's Worth, 
Remit One Dollar to the Harbinger Office, and we will 
forward by mail Six Pamphlets, namely: 
Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fou- 
rier. 


Dee. 29, 1847. 


Brisbane’s concise Exposition of the Doctrine of Associa- 


tion. 
Briancourt’s Organization of Labor. 
Constant’s Last Incarnation. 
A Plain Lecture on Association. 
Association as illustrated by Fourier’s System. 
Send on your orders, friends, and circulate the doeu- 
ments. 


! 
aes |. 21) niainly so because of the great tenor. But some | : ; 
: | fect band ever heard in this country. 


ART REVIEW. 


The Italian Opera. 
Since our last paper went to press / Puritani has 
had possession of the stage with the exception of Fri- 


day night, when it was withdrawn and Lucia substitu- | 
ted,owing to some misunderstanding behind the scenes | 


with which we have no concern. 


The performance of J Puriteni. we must on the 
whole set down as the least successful yet given at As- 
tor Place. The music may be essentially more difficult, 
but that is only a reason why it should have been de- 
layed until it had been thoroughly studied by all the 
parties concerned. It certainly cannot be accepted as 
an apology for the anarchy and imperfection of the or- 
chestra, for the eccentricities and extravagaucies of the 
chorus, or the short comings of the principal characters, 
in a word for the failure of the opera. 


The part of Arturo was at the outset confided to 
Beneperti as a matter of course ; but it was evident 
that his voice, noble as it is, was not equal in compass 
and flexibility to a part written expressly for Rusti, 
and as far as we know, never attempted by any other 
distinguished tenor without considerable transposition. 
And yet he sang che part gloriously ; with such true 
feeling, such manly vigor and simplicity, and such in- 
imitable dramatic expression, that the most rigorous 
critics could not find fault without edmitting the excel- 
lence of the artist. His “A te, O Cara” went straight 
to every heart; and through the whole of the first act, 
he was the support of the piece. As a friend said, “he 
filled the stage,” 
have been tolerable 


and without him the act would scarce 


Baniti who was the Elvira, was not so successful as 
we anticipated We had thought her better adapted 
to this most grageful, yet strong musie. We are com- 
pelled to say that she did not sing it so well even as 


she did parts of Beatrice di Tenda.  Bither she has 


‘nothing dramatically. 


indifilerence of manner as ever. ‘To the character of 


She still treads the stage with| gome of his grand scenes, who ean avoid that rare delight | 
the same want of feeling, the same mechanical action and | of utterly torgetting bis own consciousness and every | 


thing else save the scene before his eyes, and the rieh, pas- 
sionate voice whose music reaches to the soul? Such an 


Hlvira she is especially inadequate ; that brightest gem | illusion he produces, and that not fora single passing 


. ; ; 
“Son vergin vezzosa” was viven with no feeling at all, 


moment, but through a whole scene, 
There are three passages, especially, in Lucia di Lam- 


| which with the weakness of her voice, made even her} mermoor which in Be.edetti’s hands seem to me to sur- 


mooth and just execution altogether unsatisfactory. 
| Of Beneventano, as Ricardo, what shall we say ? 


| 
| magnificent a voice, and so fine A person, worse misus- 
| 
| 


ambition of singing the music as it was written, and as 
| TAMBURINI sings it. The effect was ridiculous ; the ca- 


denzas and roulades which he introduced, were all of 


| his own composition, let him do what he would ; in fact, 


and most abominable flourish, which every judicious 


! *.* . . . 
a were every one repetitions of his single, eternal, 
| person in his audience has execrated for a year past. 


| We never hear him without regret that such talents are 
}not under the guidance of a little feeling and judginent, 
}with enough of which he might become the first bari- 


ltone in the world. 


| Rost, the Giorgio, as usual for the most part sang 





pass any thing else I ever sawon the stage. To speak of 
them let me hastily recall the leading incidents of the 
opera. Aiter having swora eternal fidelity, though amid 


We would much rather say nothing, for never was so} doubts, and premonitions of separation and calamity, Lu- 


cia is persuaded by a false letter and other devices and 
arguments to yield to her brother’s wish to marry anoth- 


ed by its possessor. He seemed to be posseased by the! er, The betrothal takes place in a brilliantly lighted hall | 


of the castle in the presence of the retainers of the family. 
Lucia, almost crazed, is compelled to sign the marriage 
contract. t 
doors are thrown open at the back of the scene and Ra- 
venswood eo appeared muffled in a black cloak and 


his whole dress of the same gloomy color. He understands | 


the purpose of the occasion though he does not conceive 
how far matters have gone or how far Lucia has consent- 
ed to the will of her brother. His appearance is most 
commanding and. impressive—at onee, by his very look 
and tread, the artists fills every auditor with the passional 
electricity with which he is surcharge’. Te comes down 
to the front and then follows one of the most effective pas- 
sages of the opera, quintetto between Ravenswood, Lucia, 
her brother, her tutor, and her betrothed. Benedetti in 
this is all himself. It is worth a journey to New York only 
to hear his “ Jngrata Vamo ancor.” It thrills all along 
the nerves, it isa new sensation and a new emotion too. 


he is not sufficiently active, cither in the management of| they draw their swords, but before it goes farther the old 


| his voice or person. He did nothing to prevent the first 





general disappointment. 


|} though that spirit-stirring duet, “ Suoni la tromba was 


| . . - . . . 
encored, in spite of the manner in which it was sung. 


, | The third act brought Benepert: once more upon the 


| stage, and really redeemed the opera. His acting and 


|space, we would 
! 
| pass in silence over that exquisite burst of feeling which 
\foliowed the song from Elvira, behind the scenes. 
| His “ La mia Canzon d’ Amore,’ was most beautiful, 


‘and a throb of the very heart of passion and genius. 


We musi not omit to speak of the opera itself; it! 


unpresses us as of a higher and manlier strain than 
jany other of Bellini’s compositions, with which we are 


'familiar. ‘T'o all the depth and sweetness of sentiment, 


The second act gave little consolation to the listeners, | ture. 


| singing were magnificent, after all deductions. Had we | family of Ravenswood. 
gladly speak in detail of each| 
| portion of the act, but must forbear. Only we cannot! Lucia is on her dying bed. 


tutor intervenes and puts aside the weapons, assuring Ra 
venswood that Lucia has acted her own will. He then 


act from dragging tediously, nothing to diminish the} seizes the marriage contract, hold it before the eyes of the | 


fainting girl, and in tones which you will not forget when 
once you have have heard them, ask if that is her signa- 
She gasps that it is; 

it heneath his feet, and grasps her hand and, and 

her a step forward. Now comes the curse 
| Franchini has gained a reputation i. Europe. Ben- 
edetti is terrrific in it. What despair, what indignation! 
Lhe close of the peace is perhapsthe most impressive o! 
the whole. Thescene is at nightin the grave-vard of the 
He sees the castle of his enemy 
whose lighted windows seem to indicate the festivities oi 
The chorus comes in and he learns that 


Yends 





| the wedding. 


| her he is met by the tutor who stops, and at the same mo- 

ment the passing bell announces that all is over. This 
| whole scene isthe sum and concentration of ell that is 
| tragic. The artist is transformed; he is no actor but him- 
| self thecharacter he personates. He is the desolate and 
| heart broken, but yet indomitable Ravenswood, the last 
of a noble and ruined house, standing amid the decaying 


| tombs of his ancestors, and the wreck ofall his own earth- | 


| ly hopes. As his wonderful voice laments the departed 
| Lucia you feel the reality of the whole; it is reality for 
| 


ave of that sublime and manly grief. 
has its consolation. 


Just as she has dropped the pen the folding 


Finally he turns to the brother and an altercation ensues: | 


he tears the paper, tramples | 


for which | 


As he is rushing out to go to | 
i 


y: vas well as for him, and you too are swayed with every | 
But the sorrow 
The earth has expended on him its | 


stock actors, and in the getting up of pieces. But ity 
very doubtiul whether dramatic performances with every 
| conceivable perfection of acting, scenery, costumes, &e, 
| can be made profitable. They are no longer fashionable, 
the tide runs in favor of the Opera; the wealthy and Jyg. 
urious class, as well as the intelligent and cultivated Clay, 
| prefer that amusement, and as we must think, not withor 
As a consequence, the theatre is no longer fr». 


reason. 
quented by those who pay freely theshighest prices, ang 
| without them it languishes. Only the cheap theatres, ty 
which the mass of the people resort, make money, ang 
without making money, they must stop. Occasionally , 
| star may fill the house, but when the managers of th 
great theatres fall back upon their stock forces, they ayy 
| poorly sustained by the public. 

However, it is to be hoped that something may ret |y 
done to improve the present stage. The Park is, we be. 
lieve, to be re-opened in the Spring, and we hope it may 
falsify all speculations as to the decay of the drama. 
ii] 








ae is 


— 


A Discourse on Thanksgiving Day. By Henny Wag; 
Brecern New York: Cady and Burgess. 184} 


| Nothing in this world is hopeless—not even the Pres. 


| byterian Church! Indeed, as Shakspeare long age 
| said poetically, and Fourier has since demonstrated 
' scientifically —there isa soul of goodness in things 
Life is never extinct. It is imperishable in iy 
It changes, and struggles, and sometimes 
A spark from the eternal 
essence, it kindles often beneath the smouldering ashes, 


Even in death 


evil. 
| very nature. 
sleeps, but it never perishes. 


| in which we supposed it had gone out. 
it quickens ; even from the grave there is a resurree. 
| tion. 


We have said that the Presbyterian Church is no 
hopeless ; yet in using this form of expression, we in- 
tend no slight. That powerful organization, like every 
other which has seized and swayed the human race 
for centuries, has, in the midst of all its errors, an ele. 
ment of Truth at the bottom. And for this we honor 
it; but at the same time, we cannot overlook its errors. 


| It must be confessed that, in spite of the great Truths 


it maintains before the world, it has run into many 
false views and doctrines. It is not a universal Church 
It has yet made no provision for all the shades and va- 


rieties of religious aspiration. It is a sect ; a division; 


a power and spirit which we do not find in those works,| last feeble blow of malice and the tragedy is near its close.) a heresy—not the great Church of Humanity which 


jand leaves you without that sense of spiritual effemina- 


| ey,which much hearing of them is apt to produce. They | 4) ,inine w 
are the outgrowth of sentimental Italy ; this of Italy, | 


| . . . 
| patriotic and recuperative. 


| On Monday, of this week, J Puritani was repeate 


He will meet in heaven that bel!’ alma inamorta from 
| whom he has been sundered. He stabs himself with those 
ords still upon his lips. 

With the fall of the curtain comes the reaction of the 
| excitement in which the great artist had held the house. 
| You breathe your own breath once more, and join in the 


d furor of applause which calls him before the curtain. He 


| appears pale, and, notwithstanding his great physical 


{but with Bailini as Arturo, the management hav- strength, exhausted, bows with a proud and manly mod- 


ing transferred it to him,at Beneperri’s request, as the | ¢*ty, 


receives the laurel wreath which some fair hand 
flings him from the boxes, and retires. The briliant 


jtnusie is too high for the voice of the latter, and the) «rowd slowly disappear; ladies in muffled cloaks and 


| other performers would not consent that, in one or two 
| places, it should be transposed. Sig. Barzriys has a thin. 
| and not very powerful voice of great compass and flexi- 
| bility, and in time will make a good artist, but he has 
neither the native passion, nor the acquired tact, which 
|make one at home on the stage. 


But as if “ to interpose a little ease,” on Friday night, 


we had the Lucia once more. We were not present, 
ibut from the report of a friend, know that it was as 
| impressive as ever. We may be allowed a word upon 
this opera, thus far the most successful one performed 


part of this good fortune is certainly due to the opera 


' 


} 
| 


| tself, in regard to which we cannot entirely coincide | 


j : . ° . -t 
' with the current judgment, which sets down Donizetti 


}asinerely sweet, weak, and sentimental. In the first 
| place, he is unequalled in his power of dramatic effort. 


| No other operas are wrought with so much dramatic 


| the beginning to the end. 
| fluous, nothing put in for the sake of show, or caprice, 
| but all tells immediately and necessarily upon the ac- 
‘tion of the story ; and then the music, to our judgment, 


' 


,is not always shallow or flimsey ; not seldom it rises to 
| the dignity of tragedy, and utters the voice of the hu- 
' man soul, wrung by the insatiable hand of fate, or tor- 
‘tured under the weapons of perverted circumstance. 
| Certainly it is never transcendental, knows nothing of 
| the intellectual yearnings, and the herculean thought of 
Beethoven, orthe vast manliness and health of Handel; 
but in his own sphere, we cannot deny the claim of 
| Donizetti to be a master. 

In the Lucia, Signorina Truff is not equal to herself} 
'in Ernani. ‘The part is not so well suited to her, and 
| she does not sing the music so well. Still she has oc- 
| casional touches of true feeling, whichshow what pow- | 
Of Benedetti’s Edgardo we 
have already spoken in praise, as has all the world. But 
| who can listen to it without new and ever new delight. 


,er is undeveloped in her. 


| The self-forgetfulness with which he loses himself in the 


| character, the irresistible genius that never overstepping | 
t . ’ a 
the bounds of truth, never employing the stale artifices 


|of the stage. makes perfect the illusion of the scene ; 
| the power of the actor and the ever fresh and wonder- 
fal singing of the vocalist are alike a perpetual delight 2 
Not thet the vocalist has yet matured his powers, or is! 
equal to the actor ; there still lies a long career of study | 
But that will 

come in time,and meanwhile we gladly confess the pres- | 


This is done by the New York | 


between him and the summit of his art. 


ent debt we owe him. 


corespondent of the Chronotupe, from whom we take 


unity, and with so direct and simple a movement, from | 


With him nothing is super- | 


| hoods step into the carriages that crowd the street, the | 


| lights are extinguished, and the house, but now alive with 


| the triumphs of genius, is once more dark and silent. 
. 


The opera next to be brought out is Denizetti’s Lu- 
Precisely on what evening it is to be 


C. A. D. 


crezia Borgia. 
produced we are not informed. 





Tue SrevenmarKers.—We are happy to say that the 
voice of New York perfectly agrees with that of Boston 
in regard to these musicians. Their concerts, at first 
thinly attended, are now listened to by delighted crowds, 
and on allhands they are admitted to be the most per- 


———— 
The Theatres. 


Mr. Lover, the Irish poet, novelist, painter, musician, 


lecturer, story teller, has been playing at the Broadway | 


Theatre through the holidays with great success in a fan- 
tastic drama of his own composing. 


grant’s Dream.” Phil. Purcell, a decayed Irish farmer, ini 


his sleep passes through a variety of adventures with 
fairies and other people, and finally is transported over to 
America, where he makes the acquaintance of “ Hail Co- 
lumbia,” a very good looking lady, and the Ameri- 
ean Eagie, which is a bird of quite fluent speech, and 
much spirit. At last he is waked in his own cabin, and re- 
solves to come to the country of which he has had such 
remarkable visions, 
gether, but has a great deal of wit, both new and old, in 
its dialogue, and with a little pruning and condensation 
would stand the test of the stage, even after the good-na- 
tured holidays are over. 


Mr. Loves is by farthe best Irishman we ever saw up- 
on the stage, though we were not fortunate enough to see 
Power, and cannot compare thetwo. But we cannot well 
conceive anything more true to nature, more spirited and 
at thesame time ‘reer from exaggeration, than the Phil. 
Purcell of Mr. Lover. It has the great requisite of good 
acting, the complete disappearance of the actorin the 
character he personates. No one would suppose that the 
Phil. Purcell of the scene was ever anything else than 
the rude Irish peasant; certainly he would never be taken 
for the graceful and accomplished gentleman,who knows as 
well how to givea charm to the social circle, as to keep the 


table in a roar. In Power, as we have been told, the 


man of high brceding could always be detected under his | 


stage dress and manner, but Lover is simply and solely 
the character he represents. 
lack of physical power always left something to be desired 


As a lecturer and singer, a 


in Mr. Lover’s performances, but as an actor this is not 


felt. Altogether, we may say that he has gained in this | 


new vocation the palm which he had before carried off in 


so many vthers, and we trust that the present is to be | 


| not his only ayypearance upon the stage. 


Itis called the “ Emi- | 


The piece is rather clumsily put 4 has after all only half learned his subject. 





| 


Pw 5 . - 
| Christ came to establish,—into which shal] be gathered 
of ALL nations. 
narrow and exclusive. 
' 


Asa sect, it has become inevitably 
It has made Faith a greater 
_ matter than that practice which is the only evidence of 
| Faith. 


Yet it has had many great souls, and has 
} 


had an important influence upon the destinies of past 
| Society. 

| But we do not mean to discuss Presbyterianism, 
Our remarks have been suggested by the discourse be- 
fore us, which comes from one of ihe popular preacher 
of the old Church. Mr. Beecher is one of the best 


specimen of his order, and by the fearlessness, the can- 


' 


dor, the goodness, the popular sympathy, and _ the pro- 


gressive tone of his sermon, encourages the hopes which 
we have uttered at the outset. He really talks like a 
man in earnest ; he seems to believe the religion he pro- 


fesses ; and is not ashamed nor afraid to urge its prac- 
tical adoption in all the usages of life. His manner is 
| so different from the timid, shuffling, half-faced, selfish 
| twaddling of many of his brethren, that 


our hears 
warm towards him at once. 
We had a touch of Mr. Beecher’s quality, some time 


ligious anniversaries. It was a free, manly, Christiag 


i 
! 
| ago, in an address which he delivered at one of the re- 
| address, full of the genuine spirit of a hopeful and lov- 
| ing Christianity—not a starched, pedantic, costive af- 
fair, such as we are used to hear on such occasions,— 


where the speakers, as Robert Hall once said, if not in 


the bonds of iniquity, are toa surety in the gall of 


bitterness. Well, this thanksgiving discourse is in the 
same strain,—bold, direct, forcible, and reformatory. 

We do not, of course, commend all the sentiment 
the preacher here puts forth. In fact, we find a great 
many expressions and sentiments which show that he 
But the 
spirit manifested is a noble one, and which must lead 
him, if faithful to it, on to much higher and more pos- 
tive ground. 

The chief error of Mr. Beecher arises from his mis- 
take in supposing that the great social evils which mark 
European existence, have only a qualified existence 
here ; but the truth is that they exist here in nearly the 
same intensity and virulence as in the old world. But 
we have outlets for misery in our egtensive soil, which 
prevent the grosser manifestations of it,—which cary 


| off the superabundance of our vicious and depraved 


Yet it should be remembered that th 
source of relief is temporary, will gradually disappeat. 


| population. 
while the seeds of the disease multiply in number an! 
| power. Wg have here all the elements of social dete 
in time they 
Mr. Beecb- 
er says that this is the only country on earth where a 





rioration which are at work abroad, and 
| will act with all their destructive energy. 
J 


the people are “ well-fed and fully clothed ”"—yet on 
| out of ten in this great agricultural State of New York 
are supported by charity! He cannot surely have st 
We will ne 
detain our readers, however, from the sermon. itse!! 
and make the following extract, to-show the tenor 


died our statistics of vice and poverty. 


fallen behind herself or we have grown more critical, | !eave to borrow. He is speaking of the first perform- | 


for she does not please us so well as last winter She | ance of the onera this season :-— } 


' . *.* 
seems to have fallen under the influence of injudicious The great tenor was received with long and repeated | 
japplause. He sang as he only, of all singers ever heard in 
| America, can ting. What fire, what earnestness and in-! 


admirers, and has just the unity of her voice and the 


At the Park a circus has been gratifying the popular | Sees 
taste, and putting money in the pockets of its managers.) « It is not in the discovery of new and before unsu* 
This is regarded as a misfortune by the lovers of the so | pected religious truths, that we expect Progress ; bu! 
called legitimate drama, but we are not so sure of it. At| in very unexpected practical applications ot the 1008 


any rate, awell arranged and complete exhibition of | known and simplest truths of the Bible. ‘The world ® 
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able to bear the doctrine of Christ ; but nothing would 
convulse it 0 soon OF so protoundly as this day to in- 
gist upon the utmost practical fulfils ent of that doe- 
trine. It is sufficiently ditiieult to inspire men with the 
idea of high spiritual truth , but this is much ca “ier 
jhan to precure their practical assent to the Golden 
Rule. ‘The most radical book on earth is the Bible. 
Let the absoluie requirements of the New Testament 
he peremtorily laid upon business, pleasure, social usage, 
political ecouomy, and the whole of public proceedure, 
and it would be like the le tting loose of tornadoes in the 
forest. Let an angel of God come down to measure 
the ways 01 men, and to change ail that disagreed with 
the Golden Rule, in the family, in the chop, in the ways 
of commerce, in social and political life, and the clam- 
our of resistance would fill the heavens! What has 
been the oceasion of all the heat and fury which has 
one fori: apon the slavery question, but the simple 
endeavor to procure for a despised class the simplest 


element of justice ? 


July justice. z ‘ 
land, the irrepressible throes of italy, are but the result 
of the simplest truths of the New Testament. Let 
rulers who love absolute authority cast the Bible out of 
their dominions. It is as full of revolutions as the hea- 
yenisof stars. Little by little it leavens the lump. 


Each encroachment upon embodied and organic selfish- | 


nes brings on a hattle. Behold, indeed, the axe isnow 
iaid at the rood ; and every tree which bringeth not 
forth good fruit, shall be hewn down and cast into the 


fire ! 


Without douht, important changes are to be made | 


slowly. There is too much human happiness involved 
in every form oi social usage to justify rash experiments 
or sudden changes, which may be from bad to worse. 
Nevertheless, no age will be allowed toshrink from the 
application of ascertained truths to known imperfections 
or misuages. 
and forever to fight each step of advance as a rash in- 
novation, is the wisdom of conservatism. Some would 
be glad if God’s kingdom wouid descend as the rain- 
bow comes, in the air ; a thing for the eye ; a picture 
on the clouds which shines over a world 
ehanging i.. Yes! It will come like a rainbow !—the 


sweep and the scowl of the storm first, which rends and | 


purifies, and the the peaceful bow on the retiring 
eloud, The coming will be seen in the growing huma- 
nity of the public mind ; in the application of religiou 

justice to the processes of society ; in the eradication of 
all errors ; and the subversion of all hoary evils of esta- 


blished fruitfuiness, by which the progress of men in | 


knowledge and goodness has been restrained. 

Nor are the excesses of reformers an argument 
against reformation. The irreligious tendencies of many 
schemes of progress should not make the word odious, 
or prejudice us against any collateral good which they 
produce. 

We are so calmly certain that the religion of Christ 
eontains the germ of ali right reformation, that we await 
with sure prescience, the disaster of all reforms which 
spurn or neglect. Honest men will come back from 
their vain efforts at reformation to the real spirit of 
ehristianty, with faith even firmer than if they had not 
been a “night and a day in the deep” without it. 
We are more than willing to see the experiments pro- 
posed for the regeneration of society tried upona scale, 
which, while it does not endanger the peace of society, 
shal! put to proof at their own proper peril, the reason- 
ings ofreformers. Jf associations under any name or 
form. can essentially benc’t men, we bid them God- 
speed. Our faith in any great and constant progress 
rests chiefly upon one association, the Church, when 
the shall become the exponent of the benevolence of 
the gospel, and the representative of the spirit of 
Christ. The truth which she has so long preached to 
the duil ear is beginning to be heard. Nor should the 
Church be the one to suspect or oppose that progress 
which has sprung from her own preaching. The great 
truths of religion and humanity are abroad in the 
world. Let him who wishes shame and disaster op- 
pose them. 

We mention with gladness the growing solicitude of 
society for the condition of the working classes. In our 
own iand, the necessity is not so great as in Europe. 
There, one cannot look upon the state of the mrasses 
without horror and dismay. Before the gospel can be 
fully established in men’s practice and in the proceed- 
ure of the state, the very framewook of society must be 
dissolved. If gradual and voluntary changes are not 
peedily permitted, there will come explosions and _re- 
olutions ; and the blame will not be in the violence of 
outraged suffering, but in those who hold down such 
heavy weights upon the sufferers. Often the least 

alued, and the least valuable thing, isma.! What 
fovernment is thoroughiy christian, under which a rab- 
bit, a dog, a horse, is better off than man ; under which 
the honest poor envy the convict ; where a prison is 
Wweeter thana home ; where men are not educated nor 
permitted to own property; or even to labor. Birth is 
eirmistortune ; to grow up in bitter privation ; to 
how nothing, to suffer all things ; a prey of ignorance, 
f oppre sion, of disease, and of desolating famine ; to 
rien ihey think of life, and to rejoice only when 
¥ think of death ; this isthe condition not of a vil- 
Boe eho ee tatbood: but the whole classes underlay- 
ne te States. Ifthis ig right, if this is religion, if 
sorte al ar so peace on earth, and the good will 
anae i : a I - an infidel. But it is not. 
ame aeons ‘y imb and feature, part and particle of the 

Of things, the heart ofthe gospel protests. ‘To be 

= . * of a long time, the light shining into the dark- 
%, and the darkness comprehending it not. Itis the 
-_ shining obliquely and remotely upon the pole. 
ico Long and wearisome will 
ee ae ah one will be martyrs as always be- 
face naan ood must be shed to stop the flow 
* tears; some one must endure, yea, and be 


crifieed, that others may profit by it. God is pre- 
aring the way.” 





ater Curein America. 
ew York and London: 

pp. 288. 

This is a colle 


Edited by a Water Patient. 
Wiley & Putnam. 1847. 


ction of cases of various diseases heal- 
d with water, adapted to popular reading rather than 
’ Professional study. Every one, on reading it, will be 
nelined to the opinion that drugs are in danger, 
at water wiil yet make a‘elean sweep through the 
Potheearies’ shops. 
arnt 
ame and Glory. 
ocieties of Amherst Colle 
Wat 3}, ee By Cartes SuMNER. 
, - Sicknor & Co. 1847. pp. 51. 
Mr. Sumner, in this discourse, sets out with an en- 
MIry as to what, ace 
‘ame and Glory : 


Boston: | 


ording to common acceptance, are 
then he asks how far they are fit | 


Yet our ears are annually vexed | 
with redundant arguments or eulogies of fourth of | 
The whole mighty fermentation of Eng- | 


Forever to pray “ thy kingdom come,’ | 


without | 


| menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 








An Address before the Literary | 
ge, at their Anniversary, | collatis 


THE 


motives of action or chjects of just regard ; and con- 
'eludes with a statement of what true Fame and Glory 
Hach of 


these points is treated with Mr. Sumner’s usual vigor 


jare,and what men are most worthy of honor. 


jand his lavishnees of classical illustration 

| Admitting that ainbition is a native impulse of the 
| soul and cannoi be condemned without condemning the 
| Creator, Mr. Sumner yet urges that all men should 
| possess such elevation and purity of soul as to aim only 
jat what is for the good of allmen. ‘ No true and per- 
| manent fame,” he justly says, “can be found, except 
c labors which promote ihe happiness of mankind.” 
| Under this head the institutions and glories of war re- 


|ceive a quite thorough criticism. The address con- 


/cludes with an eloquent affirmation of the future pro- 
zress and happiness of the race. 

While we have read this address with much satisfac- 
tion, it has not been without a wish that the author had 
ventured somewhat more boldly beyond the confines of 
Mr. 

Sumner has in the course of his argument incidentally 
lasserted principles which might have been developed 


criticism into the region of constructive thought. 


to their inevitable consequences with especial advan- 
Had 


jhe plainly stated the necessity of a social system 


| tage to his audience, as we cannot but believe. 


essentially different from the present. in order that 
admits to be of divine ori- 
gin may have a sphere of harmonious action for all 


the ambition which he 


classes and degrees of character, he would not have 
j been a less instructive teacher, or a worse logician. 
| And in treating of war, he might perhaps have gained 
; something both @: point and eloquence had he shown 
| the truth there is in it after all,by hinting at the industrial 


| armies of the future. 





|The Pictorial History of England. 
Harper and Brothers. 1847. 


This admirable work has reached its thirty-fourth 


New York: 


number, bringing the history down nearly to the year 
| 1760. 


ition, as in every way the most complete manual of En- 


We commend it to our readers without hesita- 


glish history to be found in the language. It covers - 


| widerground than any other work that we are acquain:- 
| ed with, inasmuch asit treats not only of political events, 
but of the art, science, literature &c., of each period. 
| Its illustrations are very valuable and its execution is, 


in all respects, in Harper's best style. 





Republication of the Foreign Reviews. New York: 


Leonard Scott. 1847. 

To any one who wishes the best foreign magazines at 
a cheap rate, we commend the republications of Scott & 
Co. They issue the London Quarterly, the Foreign 
Quarterly, the Edinburgh, the Westminster, Black- 
wood, and the British Review,—the most valuable of 
| English periodicals, in an excellent style, and for very 
much less than the originals can be procured. Indeed, 
nearly all of these celebrated serials can be procured in 
the reprint for what one would cost in the original. 
Nor does the purchaser cheat the foreign publisher 
thereby,as Messrs. Scott & Co., we believe, have en- 
tered into an amicable arrangement with the princi- 
pals, by which they get some share of the profits, 
These foreign Reviews contain the best writings of the 








best English mind, and are full of interesting narratives 


and discussions. 


; AS 





Chapman's American Drawing Book. New York: J. 

S. Redfield. 1847. 

This is one of the best works of the kind that we have 
met with ; simple in its arrangement, clear in its state- 
ment of principles, progressive in its instructions and 
examples, and beautifully executed. Mr. Chapman, 
|himself an artist of no little distinctien, has spared no 

pains tomake a thoroughly good elementary drawing 
|book. His motte is that every body who can learn to 
| write can learn to draw, and the work takes the pupil 
at the beginning of his learning to write, and carries 
him on by successive steps to the higher departments of 
art. What gives additional value to this book is the 
neat style of its typography, and the great beauty of its 
wood-cut illustrations. 
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SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 

_J.T.S. SMITH has a large assortment of Hommopathic Medi 
cines} in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
| &e., &ce. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases of Medicine on 

hand, and prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute 
| for ordinary Court and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli- 

cation for Corns. n 6. 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
322 Broadway. 

LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 














RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum novi 
testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes 
emendatae auctae etc.. etc. Editio stereoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1842 
well bound and sized, $5 00. 7 
Van Ess, Leendri, vetus testamentum graecum juxta septua- 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maximi 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale .vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound. $3 00. 
Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 


annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et 
guae gothicaeconjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. 
| Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 0, 

| _Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 


rrammatica lin- 
te Gabelentz et 


and | Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
| lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
|einer Sprachlehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 

Fulda, das Glossar umgearbvitet von W. F. H. Reinwald, und 


den Text nach Ihre’ns genaver Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von Iohann Christian 
Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ; id est instrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00. 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. ndiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

Cencordantiae librorum veteris testamenti. Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00. n20 
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HARBINGER, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE 
VOICE OF INDUSTRY. 


AN ORGAN OF THE PEOPLE. 


Devoted to the elevation and improvement of the industrial 
classes and the final and permanent emancipation of labor 
from its present suicidal, competing and depressive tendencies. 

N consequence of a deep felt regard for the present and future 

well-being of our feilow liborers, and relying upon the 
support of the triends of Industrial. and Social Reform, through- 
out the country, the undersigned proposes to assume the publi- 
cation of the Voice of Industry. 
The paper is to be conducted as heretofore upon strictly Inde- 
| pendent Principles, opposing all prominent evils, social, political 
or ecclesiastical, with that spirit which knows no fear or favor 
} while in the path of duty, and advocating all cardinal truths 
With perseverance and sincerity of purpose, 

In our labors we ask and expect the co-operation and sympathy 
of the true friends to the Hece--the honest Philosopher and 
Statesman, the untrammeled and devoted Teacher, the hardy 
Farmer, the Mechanic and Artizon—and last but notleast, the 
to ling Operative at the l.oom or Spindle. 

Particular attention will be given to the subject of the WORK- 
INGMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION, and other co-operative 
and guarantee movements. 

In addition to its leading objects the Voice will contain Tales, 
Poetry and Miscellaneous Reading of an interesting and instruc- 
tive character, together with asummary of News, Domestic and 


Foreign. 





TERMS, 


Single copies, per Annum, (Strictly in advance) $1,2% 
Five copies to one address, $5,00 

All communications forthe biusmess or editorial department 
paper, should be addressed (Post Pa1p)to ‘The Voice of Industry, 
Lowell.” 

Subscribers wishing to continue or persons becoming subscri- 
bers, will please bear in mind that our terms are in Advance, 
therefore all renewed subscriptions should be sent by or before 
the expiration of their payments. 

Postmasters are authorized to frank letters containg noticesof 
removals, non-receptions, discontinuations and all other Post 
Office business. 

Advertisements of a useful and proper character, inserted on 
reasonable terms. 

Miss Menitasrie Eastman.our General Agent, is authorized 
to transact any business relating to Subscriptions, .Idvertise- 
ments, Transmission of Packages, Delivery of Papers, &c. 

Lowell, Sept. Ist. 1847. D. H. JAQUES. 


THE PEOPLE’S JOURNAL. 
An Illustrated Periodical for all Classes. Edited by 
John Saunders. 





PLAN. 

Each sheet contauns— 

I. At least One Illustration in Wood, the full size of the Page, 
and engraved in the first style ofthe Art from designs (chiefly) 
Original by the most eminent living Artists. 

Il. Original Literary Contributions by the most eminent 
living Writers, English and Foreign: among the latter, those 
of America will form the Bulk. 

Il]. The Annalsof Industry and Progress ; a department where 
the People, by their original correspondence. become them 
selves the Annalists, and describe their own state ond wants 
in their own words. 


OBJECTS. 


The Objects of the People’s Journal raay be summed vp into one 
word—PROGRESS. 

progress in social science, and especially in those departments 
of Social Science, which must ujlimately secure to every 
human being the primary conditions of bodily and mental 
health and developement—namely, a sufficiency of excellent 
food, and Clothing—well warmed. well ventilated, wel! 
drained, well lighted, and cheerful Homes—Baths, Gardens, 
and Parks, Basements,—Leisure. Books and Schools. 

Progress in Freedem, both for body and mind ; from the Slave 
holders, the Oppressors, and the Bigoted of all countries. 

Progress in Temperance, Peace and Universa! Brotherhood. 

Progress in Literature, Science and Art, though allthcir varying 
and endless ratifications. 

Progress in the study and observance of the beneficent laws of 
Nature. 

Progress in a word is all that can make man happy and noble 
and bring him into a more intimate communion with the 
Being in whose image he is made. 


MEANS. 


In carrying out these objects the Projector and Editor of the 
People’s Journal seeks the aid of the enlightened,and benevolent 
of all classes, sects, and parties. Agreeing to differ where 
difference must exist, how many and how mighty are the 
questions on which all may oc-operate for the common good ? 

Crosby and Nichols, 111 Washington St. Boston publishing. 
Agents for New England. Nov 6. 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND C°MMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1859, by FREEMAN HUNT. Editor 
and Proprietor. 


Published Monthly, at 142 Fullon-street, New York— 
at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “ MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER- 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Legislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays frem 
the ablest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com- 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac- 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , ‘Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character. 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En- 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles ot Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and I)lusirations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States an? Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agen‘, Bills of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping ond Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Li'era'ure ; and we may venture to 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects as the four- 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Ture Mercuanrts’ 
Magazine anp Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas- 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor- 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de- 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect rade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as to the Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 





CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South- 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish- 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by any work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its anenen 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the tinggs. SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
States from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 
the habit of referring to it. I can therefore unhesitating!y say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as | do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

fF Complete sets of the Merchants’ Magaziné, embracing 
fourteen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to June, 1846, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitledto 
the Magazine. n20 
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W.H.GRAHAM, TRISUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST . 
ECEIVES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices 
Among others too numercus fo mention are the To oe : 
1 50 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - - . . 

The Countess of Rudelstadt, the sequel to do. - i 00 
The Devil's Pool, by Geo. Sand, - . . - 2 
The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Sand, = - . ¢ 76 


The ugenisation of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, % 

The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Lonis Mth, 26 

The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertainin 
book, - - - - - - ° . . - - 
The Buckskins, or the Camp of the Besiegers, by the author 
of Ethan Allen, ys . . ee: ae 25 


The Apocrypha! Testament, - = ~- : . - - & 
The French Cook, giving the English names forthe Wrench 
Dishes, - . e ° ° é ’ . ‘ 5 
The Complete Horse Doctor, » most useful Work, - = - 95 


Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advantage to call. 
W. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buiklings, Nassau St. 4 
PROSPECTUS FOR THE CONGRES- 
SIONAL GLOBE. 
E issue this Prospectus to apprize the Public of renewed 
preparations on our part to ooo the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix for the approaching session, and to invite 
subscriptions. The two Houses having contracted with us for 
the work, on such terms as enable us now to make complete 
reports, to multiply and issue the numbers in quicker succes 
sion than heretofore, and without increasing the price to sub 
scribers, we hope to make a good return for the liberality and 
high official sanction thus bestowed on the publication. We 
shall increase the volume at least one-third beyond the ordina 
bulk, and endeavor to add to its usefulness by extending still 
further its large circulation. 

This last is not the least important point in the view of Con 
gress. Faithful and durable reports of the debates of the body 
are of value in proportion to the extent of their circulation among 
the people. It is in this way that Congress is brought into the 
presence of its remote constituents—that it obtains easy access 
and holds communication with them from day to day, and renders 
the Government really representative. 

Having received from all parties in Congress the strongest 
marks of approbation and confidence, in the liberal means and 
permanent contract voted to continue the work, we shall not be 
found wanting in the impartiality and industry necessary to the 
due fulfilment of the engagement on our part. The next session 
willtask to the utmost the best efforts of those connected with 
the undertaking. It will be distinguished bydiseussions of extra- 
ordinary interest and results of abiding concern. The war, its 
origin and conduct by officers in the cabinet and in the field, 
will furnish subjects of profound inquiry and consideration. The 
terms of peace, the disposition to be mace of canquests, the con- 
sequences to be drawn from all that has been done, as affecting 

rties in this country, and especially as bearing on the approach 
ing Presidential election, will open up novel and powerfully 
operating discussions, rendering the councils at Washington 
during the next year as pregnant of good or evil to this continent 
as those of Rome were to the Old World in the days of her éarly 
energy. Such a field for deliberation and action was never 
presented to any previous Congress. All that has transpired, or 
may hereafter transpire before the close of the approaching 
session of Congress, in New Mexico, California, in the capital of 
Mexico, and the provinces still dependent on it, will come under 
the consideration of next Congress. Its debates will contain the 
history of the war, and its action determine its results, whether 
they be decided by arms or diplomacy, And whatever is develop- 
ed concerning this vast and interesting matter on the floor of 
Congress or in the Executive messages will be found recorded 
in the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 

The Congressional Globe is made up of the daily oe 
of the two houses of Congress. and printed on superfine doub 
royal paper, with smell type, (brevier and nonpareil,) in quarto 
, each nomber containing sixteen royal quarto pages. The 
speeches of the members, in the first form, are condensed—the 
full report of the prepared speeches being reserved for the 
Appendir. All resolutions, motions, and other proceedings, are 
given in the form of Journals, with th¢ yeas and nays on every 
Important question. 

Every member will have an opportunity to read his remarks 
before they are put to press, and alter our report if he ahall think 
it incorrect. 


The Appendiagg made up ot the President’s annual message, 
the reports of the principal officers of the Government that aec- 
company it, and all speeches of members of Congress written 
out or revised by themselves. It is printed in the same form as 
the CongressionalsGlobe, and usually makes about the same 
number of pages during a session. 

During the first month or six weeks of a session, there is rarely 
more business done than will make two numbers a week—one 
of the Congressional Globe and one of the Appendix ; but during 
the remainder of a session there is usually sufficient matter for 
two or three numbers of each every week. The next session 
will be unusually interesting ; therefore, we calculate that the 
Congressional Globe and Appendix, together, will make ne 


3,005 large quarto pages, printed in small ty brevier am 
nonpareil. We furnish complete indexes to both at the end ofa 
session. 


We will endeavor to print a sufficient number of surplus 
copies to supply all that may be miscarried or lost in the mails; 
but subscribers should be very particular to file their papers 
carefully. for fear that we should not be able to supply all the 
lost numbers, 

We have a few surplus copies of the Congressional Giobe for 
the last session of Congress, which we will sell for the original 
subscription price—$l a copy. We have no srrplus copies of 
the Append:x for that session 


TERMS. 
Forone copy of the Congressional Globe - - - - + $2,00 
For one copy of the Appendix - - - - - - - + + + 2,00 
For six copies of either, or partofboth- - - - - - - 10,00 


Proprietors of newspapers who copy this prospectus before 
the Ist day of December, and send us one copy of their pa 
containing it, marked around with a pen to direct our attention 
to 1t, shall have their names entered on our books for one copy 
of the Congressional Globe and Appendix during the session 

Our prices for these papers are so low that we cannot afford 
to credit them out. Therefore no person need consume time im 
writing for them, unless the money accompanies the order. 

Subscriptions should be here by the 12th December, at farthest, 
to insure all numbers. 


Washington, October, 4, 1847. 


BLAIR & RIVES. 





HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. 


HE unprecedented success ef BRISTOL’S SARSAPA: 
RILLA,in many thousand cases of unmitigated sees 
and disease, has caused its use in almost every part of theUni- 
ted States. 10,000 Invatins have found speedy and effectual re 
lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar 
saparilla, is a sure antipotr in all cases growing out of impu- 
rity of the blood. For sale at the NEW YORK DEPOT, 50 und 
52 Courtland street, and by the Druggists generally throughout 
the United States. ds 
THE DAILY NATIONAL WHiG. 

S PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON, 

EVERY DAY, at three o’clock, P. M., Sundays excepted, 
and is served to subscribers in the city, at the Navy Yard, in 
Georgetown, in Alexandria, and in Baltimore, the same evening, 
at six and a quarter cents a wevk, payable to the sole agent of 
the Whig, G. L. Gilchrest, Esq., or his order. - It is also mailed 
to any part of the United States for $4 per annum, or $2 for six 
months, payable in advance. Advertisements of ten lines or less 
inserted one time for 50 cents, two times for 75 cents, three 
times for $1, one week for $1,25, two weeks for $2,75, one 
month for $4, two months for $7, three months for $10, six 
months for $16, one year for $30, payable always in advance, 

The National Whig is what its name indicates. It speaks the 
sentiments of the Whig party of the Union on every question 
of public policy. It advocates the election to the Presidency 
of Zachary . Taylor, subject to the decision of a Whig National 
Convention. It makes war to the knife upon all the measures 
and acts of the Administration deemed to be adverse to the in- 
terests of the country, and exposes without fear or favor the 
corruptions of the party in power. Its columns are open to 
every man in the country, for the discussion of political or any 
other questions. : ; 

In addition to polities, a large space In the National Whig: 
will be devoted to publications upon Agriculture. Mechanics, 
and other useful Arts, Science in general, Law, Medicine, Sta- 
tistics &e. Choice specimens of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture will also be given, including Reviews, &c. A weekly list 
of the patents issued by the Patent Ottice, will likewise be pub- 
lished—the whole forming a complete family newspaper. 

The Weekly National ig, one of the largest new e 
in the United States, is made up from the columns of the Daily 
National Whig, and is published every Saturday, for the low 
price of $2 per annum, payable in advance. A double sheet of 
eight pages willbe given whenever the press of matter shall 


arene CHARLES W. FENTON, 
Proprietor of the National Whig. 


Pp. S. All daily, weekly, and semi-weekly papers in the United 
States, are requested to insert this advertisement once a week 
for six months, noting the price for publishing the same at the 
bottom of the advertisement, and send the paper containing it to 
the National Whig Office, and the amount will be duly remit. 
ted. Our editorial brethren are also requested to notice the 
National Whig in their respective columns, $15,006m n20 
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making ss with the governor of that province, 
uw 


T H K H A R B I N G E R ” to found an European colony in the valley of Tacasuruma. 


= | The ideas of this society are stated to be on a large scale, 


| and the property owners in the province were well pleased 
at this prospective accession to their population. 








Latest from Europe. 

The Steamer Caledonian arrived at Boston on Tuesday | 
evening, bringing fifteen days later intelligence from Eu | Gen. Flores, who attracted so much attention in Europe 
rope. There has been no serious change in the markets, | abouta year since, by his scheme for conquering Equador, 


in England; the financial interests there remain in a) is about to receive his property from the government of 
gloomy state. - that country. It was seized in consequence of his pro- 


The English Parliament since opening has been ohiefly | jected expedition. 
occupied with the affairs of Ireland. The bill for the re- | war ' — : b 
ression of crime in that country will soon become a law.| Wild rice grows in abundance in Minesota, said to be 
t is of the most gentle character, and it is expected, as better than the Southern. The berries are larger and 
the preeusor of ameliorative measures, t) answer the end | the flavor much richer, and when boiled or Stewed and 
destgned. left to cool, it forms a consistent mass, similar to good 


ae ass | wheat bread, but much more nutritious. It grows spon- 
Within the last fortnight or three weeks the British Is- | taneously along the a ins of the lakes, and the out- 


lands have been visited by a succession of tremendous , : Satie % : : 
gales, causing the most appalling loss of life and property | 4 oe yo said to many an Cu = eee 
on the erast. Several vessels have been wrecked, either a no eee d duri ihe " a 
with the whole or a portion of the crews. Among other | the principle article of food during the winter. 
ships from this pass that have shared in the ra The proprietors of Goat Island, at the Falls ot Niagara, 
a tees — whore master and twenty Of! have recently, at much expense, nearly completed a good 
e hands were drowned. 
The commercial news from India is highly gratifying.' Rapids may be viewed with less fatigue than before. 
Trade has suffered nothing from the embarrassments of 
this country, and is represented as being in an exceedingly | =" 
flourishing condition. 
Spain is tolerably tranquil, though the Carlists, as usual, | 
are unsettled. Inthe Cortes a fierce attack has been made | 
upon the administration. 
There is no intelligence of importance from France. | 
Agrarain disturbances have somewhat subsided in Ire- | 
land. Father Mathew will proceed to America in the 
New World early in April. Mr Liston, the eminent surgi- | 
cal operator is dead. 
Lord Palmerston has denied that Lord Minto was charg- aan . 
ed with any diplomatic mission to the Court of Rome. | PROGRAMME. 
The celebrated Father Thomas Maguire, the Roman Ca- | PART I. 
tholic divine and controversalist, died the week before | 1. March—Sohleswig Holstein, - a ! Y 
last in Ireland. 2. Overture to the Opera, “Stradella,” - FLOTOW 


The news from Galicia is terrific. Famine and disease 3. Themes—Klange Waltz, ee) STRAUSS 
are committing such awful ravages among the peasantry, | 4. Introduction to the First Act of Belisario, DON IZETTI 





FIFTH GRAND 
Instrumental Concert: 
AT THE TABERNACLE, 

On Saturday Evening, Jan. 8, 1848, by the 


Stevermarkische Company, 


CONSISTING OF NINETEEN PERFORMERS. 


BELLMAN 


| carriage road around the Isiand, so that the Falls and 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 
NDREWS & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 


in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 
mentioned below, which can be sent fy mail or express, in any 


quantities, to all parts of the Union an 


Canada, at a trifling ea- 


pense. 
First Lessons in seeneeranny, asmall chart, containing the sim- 


ace alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, written in the ao characters, intended to be 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two cents each. Per hun- 
dred, - : : $1 00 


Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 


condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
ee make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 

mography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, - $1 60 


Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 


— of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in- 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - = 0580 


Phonographic ‘Reader, n complete course of Inductive Reading 


Lessons in Phonography, intended for schools and learners 
enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 
Linen, . . - . . 0 374 
{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have ome correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. os 
Phonographic Chart, No. 1. for teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, containing the simple al- 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, - 0 50 
Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second orn 

. : . . o (he: WO 
Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, famili s, and 
uneducated adults, Boards, or stiff paper covers. for le 
ing, - - - ° 12 


Phonotypic Chart. “This isa large chart, containing the small 


letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 


lecturers, . : - - 0 
The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style ‘ Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for t® use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 


THE HARBINGER. 
PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the Sixtw Votume of thy 
Hareincer, the Editors would give a brief statement y 
its proposed character and aims. 


Tue HarrinGer, from its commencement, has been th 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, Tey, 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are» 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in maintai, 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitima, 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the elevatig 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a natuy 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with 4 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual ey, 
ture,—and which shall destroy the fruitful sources of y 
tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist) 
| the relations of mew, by the establishment of such orgy, 
_ic arrangements as will necessarily produce @ compreha 
sive and harmonious unity. 








| The principles of Social Science, discovered and iy 
| trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes Fourter, hay 
| always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions 
| the Harsincer, and will continue to be set forth ay 
| maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast impor. 
‘tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectay 


/an exclusiveness. 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions relating, 
the progress of society, the past history of the race, th 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary » 
| forms of the day, and the political movements of Euroy 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; be 


that in almost every village a third part, and even the | , : : : aa it 
half of the population is dead. All the misery of Ireland | _ s ; . oe — RAUSS Fhemenais Macdee, tweed I maahers, by Siena ? | with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elements 
is being reacted in this wretched country. 5. Haimon’s Children—Quadrilie, “= - BTRAUSS| Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - © 12} | truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution - 


6. Klange ausder Heimath Steyrisoke Landler, CZAPEK 


Jenny Lind is engaged for six months at the Italian 7. (By request) European Biumenlese—Grand 


N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc- 


doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


opera of Paris. She will appear this winter in Meyer- : > : ; 
Seer new opera. " rena? | Potpourri, = - ee MORERLI| ed as they appear. slid a ae ee ‘ In conducting the Harsineer, for the future, the Bi 
Ss ' Engli ; -P. Andrews& |, . : : : 
The French steamer Union is safe. She left Havre, PART 1ii. yo y Boyle Price, Sygate - 0 59 tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, whit 
Nov. 24th, but was obliged to put back into Cherbourg, | 8, Jubilee Overture, et ier ape - + WEBER] his Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds | t a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to give, 
with six feet of tree in her hold. Thus is much anxiety | 9, The Pesther Waitz--by request, - “ LANNER of the English Lan by Letorety ple — = a | much larger space to General Topics, to the News of th 
about her fate cispelled. 10. Railroad Gallop—by request - é - GUNGL| tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the | Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They ares 


The trial of the Polish conspirators at Berlin was Tickets,5) cents each, to be had at the principal Music 
brought to a close on the 3d inst. Eight were sentenced | Stores, and at the Door on the evening of the Concert. 
to death as traitors; others to various terms of imprison-  — Doors open at 6}—Performance to commence at 7} pre- 
ment in fortresses, and eighteen were acquitied. | cisely. 

The troubles of Switzerland appear to be at an end.; Tuesday, Sixth Grand Concert. 
The Federal army has been reduced. The Diet has pass- | — 
ed a decree condemning the canton: of Neufchatel to, 
500,000 franes for not fulfilling its federal duties ; and it) 


was understood that the fine would be paid. 
The Island of Sicily is in a state of insurrection. EMOVED on Monday, Dec. 10th, from 433 Broadway, to 
a : tie 8 the large store and basement, 421 Broadway, between Ca- 
The great Swedish chemist, Berzelius, is so dangerously nal and Howard sts., where the rich treasures of German litera- 
ill that his friends despair of his life. ture, works of art—old and new—and books published in Germa- 
ny in all other languages, will be found exposed for the inspec- 
tion of the public, together with German editions of Latin and 


Gov. Younc’s Messace.—The message of Gov. Young! Greek Classics, Hebrew Bibles, and books and other works in a 
very great variety. 


was delivered on Tuesday last. Its leading features are, Books on every branch of human knowledge, of every par- 


i sa ch i e tenure , ticular scientific or sectarian tendency, Homeopathic and Ali@o 
tliat ib favors « change in the tenures of @Bhd as they aro | Danie OunGdon Retiopal and Liberél, willbe found there. Or 
in the anti-rent districts, and a vigorous prosecution of | gers received for all books whatever, and wherever published in 


the Mexican war. It also urges a resumption of the in-| Germany, which will be imported by the Bremen or French 


a. 2 . : ’ i ible delay. 
ternal improvements of the State. The finances are in = land, = Sage untrunest of bovis and priats for the holy- 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
HELMICH ¢ CO. AT NEW YORK. 











elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘I'he conse- 
uence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
than Two DoLLaRs. 
The .Anglo Sazon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an- 
num, - - - - : 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States” It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 


$2 00 | 


| possession of great facilities for presenting copious a 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligeng 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry ay 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent positia 
| with regard to our leading political parties, they don 
| mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their mon 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selection 
which must compose no small portion of every well-ce. 
| ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Ha: 
| BINGER will always find in its columns an entertainix 
| instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the to 
ics, which give it its distinctive character. 


In shert, the Editors design to spare no pains to mak 
the Harpincer an attractive and valuable Journal to d 
classes of readers.—to give it ac¢ess to circles beyond the 
sphere of its immediate sympathies—and to commani 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulation. 


good condition. days. : 5 im w j by the various interest of its contents, and the energyand 
e respectfully invite the public to call and examine our some profit to him who retells hem. 7 : . d —_ 
Dreaprvut SteaMBoat Exriosiox.—The Steamer A. N.| stock of books and prints. dist! All orders, letters, communications, &c., musi be post rarp. | zeal which are devoted to its management. 


Johnson, bound from Cincinnati to Wheeling, burst her | ——<$—$_—$_—_—_—$_$___ 

boiler on Wednesday of last week, near Maysville, Ky.,| BOOKS OF REFORM. 

from some ascertained detect in the machinery. Between 7 i 

sixty and seventy persons were killed on the spot, and a AGENTS WANTED. 

large number sealded, of whom some thirty are so horri- | FPTHESE works afford the lorgest profit of any over offered. 

bly injured that their recovery was considered doubtful. Comprehensive circulars and a specimen of the work will 
So rapid was the progress of the flames after the explo- | be sent to all. Post-paid communications addressed to 

sion, and so complete the devastation, that hardly an effort , _ ZERAH ALBAN, 5 Mercer st., N. Y. 

could be made ior seif preservation. The boat was soon| 7 An indusicious man can make $1000 per annum. 

in one sheet of fire and burned to the water’s edge. - ci Ne a ce 
Themumber of passeugers on board the A. N. Johnson | Office of the American Union, 

when this appa'ling accident occurred, was one hundred : . : . 

and sixty, not more than one quarter of whom escaped The Executive Committee of the American UNION oF 

injury. So dreadful an accident has rarely, if ever, oc- | AssocraTionisTs have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 

pe nda og ill ieee deat (up stairs) where they will hereafter hold theit meetings 

: aes Se See ane Seep for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 


sympathy at the towns along the river. Persons in the 
vicinity of the disaster did all in human power to relieve | munications o them should be addressed. The General 
the sufferers, but so awfully sudden was the occurrence, 


that nearly evory efforts was fruitless. 





Ohio, or rather to prevent the arrest of fugitive slaves, has ail 5 ai cant : : 
d } y wl r it suit their 
been introduced into the Legislature of that State. "Tts pr aoe peer he Se ee a 


principal provisions are : 

7 . = —— —_ penalty of imprisonment in the Applications for Tracts, Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
enitentiary not less than one nor more than five years,| 4:, icati for Lecturers Association, ma 
any person in this State, not a public officer of the United one Penner os = % : ren on oe 

States, aiding or assisting in any way the arrest or removal be made at the above office. te 
«5 Soe cape. GEORGE RIPLEY, 
condly. It prohibits under a like punishment any Thi iationists 
jailor or other officer acting under the laws of this State, oe Oe 
imprisoning in the jail or any other place a fugitive slave. 9 Spruce St., New Yor 
irdly. It inflicts the same pusishment upon any per- | ———--—-~-—--—---—---——- 
son who shall in any way procure any person to go out of THE ANGLO SAXON. 
the State with the intent of enslaving such person.” HE friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Ancio Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Refurmation.— 


Fvuarrive Staves.—A bill to prevent kidnapping ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 


_ The character of the proposed law is nearly or quite 
similar to that which exists in Pennsylvania. 


Being engaged in an undertaking, the merits of which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash forevery outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac- 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balance it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount then Five DoLLaks. ANDREWS & BOYLE. 








ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


To following publications, from the French School, may be 
had at H. Graham’s book-store, Tribune buildings, New 
York, and at Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington street, 
Boston. 

The works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 
Muiron’s .2percus sur les Procedes Indus'riels. : 
Considerants’s Theory of Natural and Attractive Education. 


Paget’s Introduction to Social Science. 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 
Pellerin’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 
Reynaud’s Solidarity . 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 
Hennequin’s Love in the rE 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian pamphlets and 
almanacs can }e had at the above places. Also, a beautifully en- 
gtaved portrait of Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes 
of Fourier’s works may be had separately. n6. 








WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ODWINS’ Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association. 
Brisbane’s What is Associaton. 
Brisbane’s Social Destiny. 
A Piain Lecture to Associationists. 
Association on the system of Charles Fourier. : 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor, translated by Francis 


The present volume of the Harpincer appears int 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matte 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has bea 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positi« 
at which it aims. It is furnished to subscribers at th 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest p» 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pr 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by ay 
weekly journal. 


The Editors rely for the liberal support of their ente- 
priseon all the old friends to whom the Hareicer bit 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on mat 
new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for th 
first time. 


i rill be fi here i : rs Exposition of the Phalonsterian Theory. ‘ ' 
Agent of the Union will be found the re during office hours; ry Soanonaiit ar Haaiierateateine. We request our friends and the friends of strove 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- ‘“ Theory of Property. independent press, every where to promote the circulati« 


of our paper. Give the Harpincer a fair trial, and if‘) 
does not perform more than it promises, we will not com 
plain of your desertion or neglect. 

The HarsinGer is published every Saturday Mornim 
at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Washing 
ton St., Boston. 

It is edited by Parke Gopwrn, New York, assisted lj 
Cuartes A. Dana and Georce Riptey, in New York 
and by WituiamM H. Cuannine and Joun 8S, Dwicat.2) 
Boston. 


TERMS. 
(Invariably in Advanece.) 




















Sanpwicn Is.anps.—Advices from Honolulu, to Au- 
gust 1, gre information that,the Leeward Islands —Hua- 
heina, Raiatea and Borabora, with their respective de- 
pendencies, have been declared independent, in virtue of a 
mutual understanding between the British and French 
Goveraments, 

From the Society Islands we learn that Queen Pomare 
had beet upoy a tour round the Islands in a steamer, ac- 
companied by M. Lavand, of the French mission. Her 
majesty is allowed by the French government a pension of 
25,00 franes per annum. 

M. Layand is the present Governor of the French es- 
tablishment in Oceania, and “ Commissioner of the King 
near the Queen of the Society Islands,” in place of M. 
Bruet, who is relieved. Fresh troops have replaced, gen- 
erally, the garrivon at ‘Tahiti, which now consists of about 
15.0 men.— New Bedford Mercury. 


Tur Paincipar Crrizs or THE Wortv.—The Gazette 
de Cologne has published from recent documents the fol- 
lowing, of the population in 1843 of the principal cities of 
the world. Loudon and suburbs, 2,026,000; Jedd, capi- 
tal of Japan, 1,600,00); Paris. 1,187,000 ; Pekin, 1,000,000; 
Canton, 800.00); Constantinople, 780,000; Nankin, 700,000; 
Lintsin, 680.0%; Calcutta. 650,000: Benares, 650,00); 


Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 7 For one year 2 > ~ 2 ” o 
three months 5 Os cts. for six weeks. ; Geo. Shaw. F : y h $2 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. weemets, = 2 tty te Be 


For Sele at the Harbinger Office, No. 9 Spruce St. 


Se icaeemiaeeidiedibean Six copies for one year to the same address, - 10 # 
HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 15 # 
R. WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Gener- {>> Address all communications, and i s iption 
al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- ; s 


sic, for the United States, respectfully informs the Mousceopathic and letters on business to “Tue Epitors or Tue He 


Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on BINGER, 9 Spruce St., New York.” 
hand a good as:ortment of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete | 


In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
*think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 





————_—~——— 


- . 
ATTENTION!! sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, aetene and Teleuverions | {G~ Newspapers inserting the substance of this Pre 
STMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND;FRIENDS OF THE | Also, all Hom »opathic Books published in this countryand Eu- 7 s aie te cat te ; 
POSTMASTERS, Ts ae AURA T RSRUDS OF THE —_— if 90" | Peetus, with a notice pointing it out to their readers, 


0 — —-~-_— | be entitled to an exchange for one year. 
THE NATIONAL ERA: ‘ ; 
WASHINGTON CITY. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. _— The circulation of the T1aArBIncer makes it a val 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR ; JOHN G, WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. able medium for [G> Advertising, especially for Bost 
L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER SELLERS, Music Deaters, and TEACHERS, and on all #* 
HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the | ; 4. : 7 
T question of Slavery, atid the advocacy of the main princi- | Jeets connected with Lirgrature and the Fine Arts 
ples of the Liberty Party Due attention is given to Socialand | New York, Nov. 6, 1847. 
Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests . 
of a Pure Literature overlooked, | 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of important events ; of | 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money receiyed from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers. may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths, Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send- 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and it is not necess for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same period$ ; but the whole of the mo- 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 


gs 


ney must be sent in une letter to entille the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 

Will induce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewing their subscriptions, save to each of thei: 
members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding te 
us in one letier, through their Secreiary, tw enty names. 
. N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post parp 

Laren From ¥ ENEZUELA.—Papers from this country | to receive attention. If not post paid, confusion will ensue, as 
up to Nov.2%th, have been received. We learn from them | the postage will be deducted from the amount sent, 
that, Mr. J. A. Eisler aud two other agents of the Emi- ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
gration Svciety of Uim, has arrived in Valencia, and are _ Buildings, Coruer of Fulton and Nassan ste., New York. 


Hongtsche), 650,000; Madras, 590,000; St. Petersburg, 
459,000; Naples, 470,000; New York, 440,000; Berlin, 
410,000; Vieuna, 490,000; Awa, 380,000; Patna, 390,000 ; 
Manchester, 365,000 ; Lacknow, 298,000: Lisbon, 350,000: 
Dethi, 350,000; Cairo, 350,000: Moseow. 330,000; Dublin, 
298,000 ; Gilasyow, 290,000; Philadelphia, 260,000; Liver- 
pool, 290,000; Amsterdam, 260,000; Hyderabad, 250,000; 
\lieppo, 250,000; Madrid, 240,000: Merzapour, 240,000; 
Ispahan, 220,000; Mexico. 220,000; Condy, 221.000: Dar- 
kar, 290,000; Bombay, 200,000. : 


of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 
convey @ correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. ‘The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, will occu- 
py a large shure of its columns, 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

It is printed on © mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea: of its existence, eucourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscripts \n list. ; 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwarded without dejay, 


‘| so that they may be entered before the approaching Congress, 
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